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The Electric Current in Bird Photography* 


By GUY A. BAILEY, Geneseo, N. Y. 
With photographs by the author 


raphy, and used the uncertain thread or 

the bulb with its cumbersome tubing for 
releasing the shutter, must have wished for an 
electric shutter. 

So far as I can find out, there is no such 
shutter on the market. It would seem to be a 
simple contrivance if there were a large demand 
for the product. 

In the absence of such a shutter, I have 
substituted an ordinary electric bell, made over 
to serve the purpose. The only parts used are 
the electro-magnets, armature, and frame. The 
hammer is removed and the shaft bent at right 
angle to the armature. The wiring is changed so 
that the interrupter is cut out. Two pieces of 
shteét-zinc, two inches by three-fourths of an 


Se who has attempted bird photog- 


‘inch, are bent to form a right angle and soldered 
together at the base, leaving a three-sixteenth- 
‘inch space between the upright portions. A hole 


is bored in the outer zinc, to admit the end of the 
bent shaft which normally rests against the 


second zinc. A piece of number eighteen copper wire, four inches long, is 
bent to form a loop. One end is fastened to strong thread that leads to the 
release, and the other end is fastened to rubber bands that are secured below. 
This apparatus should be fastened to a board, and the whole thing nailed to 

*During the past several years Brrp-LoreE has published a number of unusual bird 


photographs by Mr. Guy A. Bailey. In this article Mr. Bailey describes some of his 
unique methods in bird photography and gives additional examples of his work.—Eb. 


A CAMERA BOX PLACED ON TOP OF AN OAK; A PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAP FOR HAWES 
AND OTHER HIGH PERCHING BIRDS OF THE OPEN 
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THE OBSERVATION ROOM, SHOWING TELESCOPES TRAINED ON FEEDING-STATIONS 
OR PERCHING-PLACES, AND PUSH-BUTTONS CONNECTED 
WITH ELECTRIC RELEASE ON CAMERAS 


VIEW OF FEEDING-STATIONS AND CAMERA-STANDS AT THE HEAD OF THE RAVINE 
(87) 
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a support for the camera. The magnets should come directly under the shut- 
ter, so that the pull will come straight down. The wire loop is hung over the 
shaft and the rubbers drawn down tight and fastened. The thread should 
just reach from the wire to the release on the shutter. When the current is 
passed, the shaft will be drawn from the loop and the rubber bands will pull 
the wire down, instantly releas- 
ing the shutter. 

With this apparatus a bird 
may be snapped in any position 
it assumes. It acts instantly, 
and a speed of one fiftieth of a 
second will be fast enough for 
any that moves only at the 
stroke of the armature. In 
some cases a slower speed may 
be used. With a lens working 
at f./4.5, it is possible to get 
good negatives in cloudy 
weather and without motion, 
by setting the shutter for a 
slow-instantaneous exposure. It 
will require some time to find 
just the speed that is slightly 
faster than the reaction period 
of the bird. 

At the present time, I have 
seven of these electrical releases, 
with all the necessary push- 
buttons.in one window. Four 
of them are about one hundred 
feet from the window near feed- 
ing-stations. One is set near a 
tree into which a hole was 

en ee bored and suet placed for Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees, and Brown Creepers. These birds have 
been photographed many times, but the station is still kept up for them as 
well as for some uncommon bird that may come. There is a chance that the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, or some other desir- 
able stranger, may be the next visitor. 

The second camera is placed near a horizontal limb bored out and nailed 
to a post. This limb is filled with various seeds such as hemp, millet, rape, 
and canary. Seed-eating birds will be attracted to this place. Among those 
that come to this particular station are Juncos, Song Sparrows, Towhees, Cow- 


birds, White-throated Sparrows, 
White-crowned Sparrows, Chip- 
ping Sparrows, Swamp Spar- 
rows and, most abundantly of 
all, English Sparrows. Ninety 
per cent of the seed put out 
are eaten by these pests. Still, 
I give them credit for leading 
the way. It is their noisy feed- 
ing that attracts any other bird 
within hearing. I do not find 
that they really keep the others 
away; for most of the others 
mentioned will eat with them. 
The Song Sparrow is more 
belligerent than the English 
Sparrow. I have seen a Song 
Sparrow drive away three Eng- 
lish Sparrows, attacking them 
savagely. It is the usual thing 
for the English Sparrow to give 
way to the Song Sparrow. 

A third feeding-station is a 
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PURPLE MARTIN 


horizontal limb like the second, but mounted on gas-pipe, which is provided 
with a large funnel, to keep down the squirrels. The food used is crumbs of 
fried cakes, sunflower seeds, and other foods that the squirrels eat. The 
numerous gray squirrels are given plenty to eat, but we prefer that it come 


from some other place than here. 


SONG SPARROW 


Robins, Grackles, Scarlet Tanagers, and 
other birds, are fond of the doughnut 
crumbs; Goldfinches and Nuthatches 
eat the sunflower seeds. 

A fourth feeding-place is near a 
stump in a ravine. The stick is bored 
out and a hole about two and a half 
inches deep by three inches long made. 
The sides are lined with copper, and the 
bottom covered with plaster of paris. 
In this are placed meal worms. The 
smooth sides prevent them from crawl- 
ing out, and the white bottom makes 
them conspicuous to the birds. This is 
intended for Winter Wrens, Fox Spar- 
rows, and Thrushes. It is always in the 
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shade. To make it possible to use a quick exposure, light is thrown from a 
large mirror, controlled from the window where the push-buttons are located. 

The fifth feeding-station is in the middle of a pasture-lot about five hundred 
feet from the window. It is surrounded with a fence, to keep the cattle from 
disturbing the camera. The food used is seeds, crumbs, and meal worms. 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW SWAMP SPARROW 
HOUSE SPARROW 


Meadowlarks, Sparrows, Crows, and Flickers have used this station so far. 
Other birds of the fields are expected in due time. 

A sixth station is located about eight hundred feet away. A limb is driven 
into the ground. A hole is bored in the top and two other holes are bored 
in the side of the limb. The stick is three inches in diameter and extends 
about sixteen inches above the ground. English walnut meats are put in the 
hole in the top. Red-headed Woodpeckers are constant visitors when this 
food is used. Doughnuts and seeds are placed in the holes in the sides. Crows, 
Meadowlarks, Grackles, the various Sparrows, have already visited this sta- 
tion. It was set up for the purpose of attracting Pheasants, Quail, and those 
birds that keep away from the buildings. Of course, the other more familiar 
birds were to be expected. 

The seventh circuit does not run to a feeding-station. The apparatus is 
placed in the top of an oak tree sixty feet from the ground. Three ladders 
permanently mounted in the tree make the ascent easy and rapid. The 
camera is focused on the end of the tallest limb in the tree, all others limbs 
near having been cut out. This tree has for years been the lookout for a great 
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variety of birds. Shrikes, Sparrow Hawks, Cowbirds, Bluebirds, Grackles, 
Grosbeaks, and many others, have perched in this tree, but thus far have 
been out of reach of a camera. This place has just been arranged, and no 
pictures have yet been taken. 

The tree itself is not visible from the window and, to overcome this diffi- 
culty, a large fine mirror has been set up in the pasture lot. The mirror is 
set at the proper angle and, by focusing a telescope on the mirror, the top of 
the oak is watched. I should add that all the stations are covered with tele- 
scopes permanently mounted and focused on them. These telescopes are just 
over the push-buttons in the window. Even those that are one hundred feet 
away have telescopes, for at that distance it is necessary positively to 
identify the birds, and to be sure of their exact position before touching 
the button. 
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FEMALE BOBOLINE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
Taken with a $12 camera 
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Seven years ago, I started a permanent feeding-station, using only suet 
for food and a string to release the shutter. From year to year the number has 


nh 


increased and the kinds of foods varied. I find it best to use certain foods t 

regularly in the same station. There is more chance of getting the birds you c 

want if you increase the number of feeding-places. ¢ 
One might imagine that after two or three years few new subjects would 

offer themselves. On the contrary, each year of the seven has brought some ‘ 

new species. Earlier in the work there were more. In these seven years, ( 

Scarlet Tanagers came but one year; Towhees, one year; Swamp Sparrows, f 


one year; Cowbirds, two years; Fox Sparrows, one year. Of course, there are 
many that come regularly each year, and that gives a chance to improve 
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A CROW FEEDING ON A DOUGHNUT AT FEEDING-STATON NO. 6 


*the pictures that were made previously. Then, there is that long list of 
migrants that may stop if you can get the right food, bath, or perch. These 
are the ones that keep you always hoping. 

These feeding-stations, with the telescopes, give you an opportunity to 
study the birds when they are absolutely undisturbed by your presence. The 
boxes with the cameras become part of the landscape, and birds are not at 
all disturbed by them. Even the click of the release becomes, after a time, 
a familiar sound. 

The four feedirig-stations nearest the window have a favorable location 
by nature. Below them is a wooded ravine that opens out into a pasture lot. 
Birds moving from the lowlands for shelter would come to the stations. The 
English Sparrows are the decoys that lead them on. Above these stations 
there is a spring that is open the year round, and this draws many birds. 
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This ravine is located in the village of Geneseo, N. Y., near the Normal 
School building. There are residences close at hand. House cats roam through 
this ravine early in the morning and late in the afternoon. They, of course, 
catch many of the birds, and frighten others away. Some of them hide in the 
camera-boxes, and pounce on the birds from this vantage-point. 

It is most unfortunate that we have no legislation against roaming cats. 
They are roaming, mostly because they are improperly cared for or insuffi- 
ciently fed at home. It is common for people to own cats and let them “hunt 
for a living.” It means often that they feed on birds. 

It is entirely legal now to keep a cat that lives on song-birds. A large 
number of people are not keeping cats because they do feed on birds. If public 
sentiment continues to increase, the cats will be less numerous and the birds 
will have a better chance. Anyone who tries to feed the birds will find that 
the cats are a nuisance, and will be willing to aid in securing legislation to 
protect the birds from this their worst enemy. 


The Song of the Philadelphia Vireo 


By MRS. ELIZA F. MILLER, Bethel, Vermont 


i HAT is a Red-eyed Vireo singing, isn’t it?” said a visiting friend, 
as we walked down the street near my home. 
“T don’t know,” was my reply, “I begin to suspect that Vireo.” 

This was on June 16, 1912. The bird had been singing all day for weeks, 
and I too had thought it a Red-eye. But the voice was unusually sweet and 
there was a difference in the song that was quite pronounced, when once 
noticed. I listened intently many days, and at last decided to try to write 
it down. At the piano, it seemed to correspond with GGC E, rest, GC E, 
rest, F B; the G highest, the other two notes the next lower ones in the scale. 

Of course, the bird’s pitch was “way beyond the keyboard.” Over and 
over, he sang these three phrases. 

One might think, perhaps, that this is not very unlike the Red-eye’s song; 
but the highest tones were emphasized and dwelt upon, instead of slighted, 
as is the way of the Red-eye, and there was the briefest of pauses between the 
high G and the C, every time. Sometimes, in an absent-minded way, he 
uttered the high G, or tweet, alone. Sometimes he was particularly 
emphatic on the second G of the first phrase. 

Later, he often sang so much like a Warbling Vireo that I should have 
believed it to be one, only that he tacked his own peculiar song to the end; 
or else he sang his own, and finished with the Warbling Vireo song, and all 
in the same sweet tone. On comparing the song of the real Warbling Vireo 
with that of the new Vireo, a slight difference, difficult to describe, could 
be detected. 
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During these weeks of listening, I was trying hard, at every opportunity, 
to see the singer, but he kept in tall tree-tops usually. However, I had a few 
good looks, when he was perhaps twenty feet above me. He certainly might 
readily be confused with the Warbling Vireo as to appearance, as Reed’s 
Bird Guide states. He had a very short, notched tail, no wing-bars, light line 
over eye; and the underparts usually looked white, but sometimes showed a 
faint lemon tinge. He had a way of standing still and giving his mind entirely 
to his music; but he was very quick in his gleaning, and sang as he gleaned. 
He was not heard after the middle of July. This is all that I learned that year. 

I wrote to Mr. Harry Piper about this bird, and he directed me to Mr. 
William Brewster, of Cambridge, Mass. I described my bird to Mr. Brew- 
ster, and received this from him: 

“Your description of the song fits very well that of the Philadelphia 
Vireo, which is closely like that of the Red-eye, but yet slightly different, 
being slower of delivery and less smoothly flowing, and having an occasional 
note or phrase more or less unlike any that the Red-eye uses. The simple 
‘tweet, very high and sweet,’ is one of these notes, and you render it admi- 
rably. Another is a clear-ringing note, not unlike one that the Solitary Vireo 
gives. Some Philadelphia Vireos that I have studied could be quickly and 
certainly distinguished by one or another of these peculiarities of song. 
Others sang exactly like Red-eyes, so far as I could discern. 

“In good lights, they usually look very yellow beneath; but this is not 
always the case, and I have seen some that looked no yellower than Red-eyes, 
while exceptionally small birds of the latter kind occasionally appear no 
larger than Philadelphias. In other words, it is not always possible to make 
quite sure of a bird either by hearing or seeing him, unless he is very near 
and closely scrutinized. I am not sufficiently familiar with the fauna of your 
region to be able to judge if it is likely to include the Philadelphia Vireo as 
a summer resident, but everything you say inclines me to think that the bird 
you saw probably belonged to that species.” 

Much pleased with this encouragement to believe that what I had already 
hoped was true, I was eagerly listening again when spring came. On May 
II, 1913, the first Red-eye announced himself, and, soon after, a Vireo, with 
the peculiarly sweet voice of my last year’s bird, began to be heard on our 
street, not far from his old stand, but nearer to us. His emphasis and spacing 
were not like the bird’s of last year, but rather more like a Red-eye’s, except 
that every third phrase was different from anything that the Red-eye sings, 
—weecher, weecher,’”—very rapid, downward inflection, second word higher 
than the first. Later in the season, this distinctive phrase came in only as 
fifth or sixth. But always there was the remarkable sweetness of tone. 

I had some very fair looks at the bird, and he was like the one of 1912, 
in every point. 

On May 25, I was out at 5.30 A.M., looking for this Vireo, and saw him 
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high in his chosen maple. I followed him around his small circle of trees, and 
saw that, as he sang, another small bird attacked him several times. At last 
he flew to a lower tree, where he was attacked again. The two birds fought 
and flew, falling into tall grass not far from me. They stayed so long that I 
stepped to see, when up they came, still fighting, and tried to alight in a low 
tree near me, but fell again, this time upon bare ground not three feet from 
where I stood. They did not heed me in the least. One at once stood very 
erect, and as still as though frozen. The other took a threatening attitute 
before it, with outstretched head and neck, and open beak, showing the scar- 
let interior of the mouth, and in a moment began to sway the head and body 
to right and left rigidly, still with open beak. I watched breathlessly. The 
first bird kept its upright posture, thus allowing me to observe the decided 
yellow of the breast, which was just what was needed to complete my satis- 
faction that this was a pair of Philadelphia Vireos, in a lovers’ quarrel. The 
underparts of the other bird were hidden, but I knew it was the white-breasted 
singer of the song that was nearly like that of the Red-eye. 

The birds were exactly alike above. The line over each eye was slightly 
yellow, and there was no black crown border, as in the Red-eye. The birds, 
always noticeably smaller than a Red-eye, looked more delicate than ever 
now, as their feathers were held close to the body. 

After a long moment, the one that threatened flew away, and sang as soon 
as he touched the branch. The yellow-breasted one went in another direc- 
tion, and silently. 

The song was heard until near the end of June, almost constantly, though 
at the last less frequently; and the rests between phrases were longer, and 
sometimes only two phrases were repeated, one of them often having a liquid 
quality. I think that I heard it a few times in August, but am not positive, 
as I did not see the bird, which seemed to be at quite a distance. 

On August 20, on our blackberry bushes, eating the firuit, were two tiny 
birds in close company, that at first I took for Warblers, but could not recog- 
nize them. It suddenly came to me that they must be Philadelphia Vireos, 
perhaps the young ones. They were softly yellow all below, a pretty greenish 
above, had a yellow line over each eye, and very short, notched tails. ‘They 
really resembled the picture in the Revised Edition of Reed’s Bird Guide 
more than either of the two seen on the ground, on May 25. Those first 
ones must have had the two extremes of color of the underparts. 

I have given these particulars so minutely because I have rarely seen the 
Philadelphia Vireo named in Vermont bird-lists, and think that possibly some 
one may benefit by my experience. Mr. Brewster, in a second letter says: 
“Perhaps you will later find that this species is more commonly represented 
than you are now aware.” 


Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Illustrated by the author 
THIRD PAPER--ORIOLES, FLYCATCHERS, FINCHES, AND THRUSHES 


COMPARATIVE study of the notes and songs of the birds of the 
tropics and their familiar northern representatives is certainly not 
less interesting than the study of their physical resemblances and 

differences. And here it may be suggested that resemblances, which are of 
greatest value as showing relationships, are even more elusive and hard to 
follow out than are more physical characters. Differences are of negative 
importance; resemblances alone count in tracing racial affinities. 

In this respect the great family of tropical Orioles hangs together as a 
unit, and ties closely to its more familiar northern offshoots. From the tiny 
Mexican Orchard Oriole to the crow-sized Oropendolas, there is some subtle 
quirk of tone that makes them all recognizable to anyone having a single 
good acquaintance in the family. 

I think no birds in tropical America have given me more pure fun with 
their vocal performances than the big Yellowtails, or Oropendolas; Gymnos- 
tinops in southern Mexico, and the various species of Ostinops in Colombia. I 
cannot now remember any striking differences in their songs or calls, except 
that Gymnostinops combines more gymnastics with his effort than mere 
Ostinops. But everywhere in tropical America the loud rasps, chucks, and 
gurglings of these great Orioles are as characteristic as the steady flashing of 
black and gold in the burning sky, as they wing over head from bank to bank 
of the great rivers. 

They are all highly polygamous, and I have frequently seen them demon- 
strate a most watchful and efficient warden-service in favor of the old males. 
After one shot, you may stalk and stalk the big black Sultan, “quisking” 
from the bare dead spike above the forest roof, only to be defeated, time after 
time, by the party of six or eight silent and watchful females perching around 
him at lower points. Silent, that is, until you get within about twice gunshot 
of their lord, when they suddenly squawk and yell, and the old boss “yips”’ 
loudly and, with batting wings, leaves for foreign parts. 

The calls of the male, given from a high perch with a commanding view, 
may be variously described: a loud, vigorous “quisk,’’—an equally carrying 
but very liquid “churg,’’ ending inside an empty cask,—a series of dry, ascend- 
ing clicks or twig-snaps, probably done with the enormously strong and hol- 
lowed bill. But his true song, to call it so, defies description or imitation with- 
out all the “traps” of the triangle-man in the orchestra. Imagine a perform- 
ance lasting only about two seconds, commenced by breaking off a handful of 
willow sticks, then running into a rising series of “choog-choog-choogs,” to 
end in a loud, explosive “keow,” easily audible at a quarter of a mile. This 
(96) 
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is only the vocal part of the performance, and it is accompanied by a contortion 
of which the Cowbird’s spring effort gives a mild idea. The bird first looks 
down, ruffles the nape feathers and elevates the tail, and then, clattering the 
bill and emitting the other sounds that he alone is capable of, falls forward, 
clapping his wings lustily over his back, until he is under his perch, with his 
bill pointing directly up. Now he delivers his last explosive yell, wings and 


MEXICAN OROPENDOLA—SINGING. (Gymnostinops Montezuma) 


glorious tail all outspread to their utmost, and by means of his first foothold, 
not relinquished in his effort, and with wings folded, he draws himself back 
to his first position, where he sits ruffled for a minute or two. Then, depressing 
his feathers, he repeats his acrobatic song. The males are a full half larger than 
the females, and have enormously developed legs and feet, apparently for this 
performance, recalling a Raven’s foot; while the females have the usual slen- 
der, Grackle-like feet of the family. One need never be bored when there is a 
colony of these striking and virile birds in the vicinity. 

Some of the typical Orioles and Troupials have exceedingly brilliant, if 
monotonous, songs, and they are kept as pets in nearly every house in the 
towns or along the trails in Colombia. Icterus mesomelas nearly drove us 
insane with his piercing song in the hotel in Cali., repeating it incessantly 
from his cage at our door. a eee ee 


ao 
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All Orioles are great singers of little tunes, usually going just enough off key 
to get on your nerves, and this is only one of hundreds of such little phrases. 
The Hooded Oriole group have a deliciously naive way of singing little “‘ear- 
less’”’ tunes, like a small boy on his reluctant way to school, whistling himself 
along the road. This is the most companionable birdsong I know, and has 
frequently been real company to me, when hunting alone along the banks of 
tropical rivers and in the foothills. 
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It would be impossible here to take up more than a few of the striking 
types of this large family of brilliant singers, but it would certainly be doing 
the whole group an injustice not to mention the wonderful silver and golden 
songs of one of the black offshoots of the family, Dives dives of Yucatan. This 
glossy beauty was very common at Chichen-Itza, and was a source of constant 
marvel from the variety, richness, and volume of its notes. I cannot describe 
them, nor even remember them concretely, but I was at once reminded of the 
Pastor Bird I had once heard in the Philadelphia Zoo. It had all the deep- 
throated richness of the best Oriole songs, combined with a sweetness more 
Thrush-like and of infinite variation. Among all the varied and rich songs 
about the place—Wrens, Orioles and Thrushes—on my first morning afield 
in the continental tropics, Dives made the one deep and lasting impression 
above all others, in the classic and thrilling surroundings of the ruined 
Maya city. 

While Orioles are always within hearing, I think that doubtless the most 
pervasive and ever-present sounds in the tropics come from the even larger 
"family of Flycatchers. From the blue, lonesome, plaintive little “phew” of 
Myiarchus |. platyrhynchus and the equally despondent sighs of some of the 
Elainias, to the executive “yips” of the Big-billed and Derby Flycatchers, 
these characteristic sounds are ever 
in the ear. So far as I know, only 
one Flycatcher can really be pro- 
claimed as a singer, with a real song 
different from his ordinary calls and 
scolds. This one exception is no less 
distinguished by his coat from the 
rest of the rather somber-colored 
family. The gorgeous little Ver- 
milion Flycatcher has a simple but 
very sweet song; lispy and thin, but 
delivered with great devotion. Dart- 
ing like a flame up into the flood of 
sunlight, he reaches a point about a 
, hundred feet from earth, and then, 

DERBY FLYCATCHER with scarlet crest spread out like a 

sia cat Sa icy hussar’s hood and head thrown back, 

he floats lightly down on trembling wings, lisping in ecstasy his poor, sweet 
little song, Cirivi’ cirivi’ cirivi’. It is hardly noticeable, even among the little 
Finch twitters along the roadside, but for a Flycatcher it is remarkable; and 
surely no gifted Thrush or Lark ever went to his matins more devoutly. It 
is a strange contrast to the usual Flycatcher utterances, which are loud, 
raspy, egotistic, and highly commandeering. Our Kingbird is a fair example 
of the family, with the Greatcrest as a good amplifier of the impression. It 
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is the forest Flycatchers, like the Wood Pewee and some of the Elainias, 
that have the lost-soul, hollow-hearted plaints; the sun-loving kinds are 
very kings of earth in their noisy self-confidence. 

The Finches and Sparrows in general do not add much to the tropical 
mélange of bird-music. They are frequently birds of great beauty, and all 
have some blithe little song, “finchy,” and characteristic of each species. How- 
ever, to a Sparrow falls the distinction of being the most widely distributed 
singer we encountered in South America. It is safe to say that anywhere in the 
Andes above two thousand feet, from the Pacific to the Orinoco slope, the 
little Andean White-throat, Brachyspiza, will cheer the traveler with his 
brief and pleasant piping. “It is sweet cheer, here,” gives the phrase and 
accent. It is more like an ab- 
breviated Fox Sparrow song 
than anything I can recall. I 
shall always feel a_ personal 
debt to its cheery optimism, 
as it sang daily in the court 
of the hotel in Bogotaé, in the 
clammy chill of the damp days, 
nine thousand feet above sea, 
while I was fighting through 
the fever contracted in the low- 
lands. He gave my scrambled 
and fevered brains the one 
tangible hold I had with the 
wonderful world outside, and it 
recalled nearly all of our asso- 
ciations in South America. ANDEAN WHITE-THROAT 

Some of the roadside Finches se ice i 
and Grassquits have curious and explosive little buzzy sounds. Volatinia, a 
raven-black mite living along the hedge-rows, has an amusing song-habit. 
Sitting on the top of a grass or weedstalk, he suddenly rises in bee-like flight 
about a yard into the air: at the apex of his little spring he turns a rapid 
somersault, with a volatile “Bzt,” and drops back to his perch. The whole 
effort takes perhaps a second! 

Most of the Tanagers, which grade insensibly into the Finches, are not 
much when it comes to singing. However, the larger Saltators have clear, 
whistled songs that are highly charactertisic. They are leisurely soprano songs, 
usually heard from thickets of soft growth on the mountain-sides. One song 
heard in the Eastern Andes that I ascribed to S. airipennis, though I could 
never quite satisfactorily prove the singer, was as loud, pure, and wide-ranged 
a song as I have heard. Though quite complicated, it was always identically 
the same in form and range. Two long descending slurs, one ascending, a long 
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descending trill, then a descending run in couplets (like a Cafion Wren), a 
rising slur, and a final short trill on a high note. In many songs, heard in 
several localities, this scheme was closely followed. The mountain forests of 
the ‘tropics furnish an endless and enchanting field for this kind of study, 
which our hasty survey and limited time unavoidably rendered all too super- 
ficial and fragmentary. 

We found, as a rule, that the gemlike Tanagers of Calospiza, Chlorochrysa, 
etc., were nearly devoid of song. Their drifting flocks, sifting along through 
the tree-ferns and higher levels of the forest, were much like a flock of migra- 
ting Warblers, always made up of several species, and their little lisping sounds 
were further reminders of our north- 
ern tree-gleaners. 

The Cotingas, as a rule, were 
silent, though some of the more Fly- 
catcher-like, such as Tytyra, have 
loud, buzzy calls, and the big ones, 
like Pyroderus and Querula, have 
deep, pervasive vocal sounds hard to 
describe, but fairly easy to imitate. 

The tiny and gorgeous Manikins all 
make loud, staccato “pips,” out of 
all proportion to their diminutive size. 

The Thrushes, however, are quite 


as satisfactory singers in the tropics 

as they are in New England. The 

Robin group, Planesticus, is large 

and varied from Mexico south, and 

we had many chances to study and 

compare them in song and actions. 

P. gigas, of the Andes of Colom- BAHAMAN THRUSH 


bia, considerably bigger than a Blue (aitmestelie Sebomensis} 


Jay, and solid dusky but for his corn-colored bill, feet, and eyelids, had 
a disappointingly weak and squealy song. Members of the #ristis group, 
however, are to me the finest singers of the whole genus, trilling, piping and 
warbling with the greatest abandon and purity of tone. They are shy singers, 
and rarely to be heard except after long silence in one spot. P. jamaicensis, 
heard with a divine accompaniment of Solitaires, lost nothing of its beauty by 
the comparison. The related genus Melanotis, the “blue mockers,” are accom- 
plished and brilliant singers, with much of the well-known quality of all 
Mockingbirds. But they rank very high, as do the members of the interesting 
Antillean group, Mimocichla. I shall never forget a concert I once heard on 
New Province, in the Bahamas. We were out in the “coppet,” or woods, col- 
lecting, in the afternoon. About four o’clock a drenching thunderstorm broke, 
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and for an hour we were subjected to as thorough a wetting as could be desired, 
and most of our efforts went toward keeping our specimens from getting 
soaked. After a time, however, it stopped almost as suddenly as it had 
begun, and through the breaking sky the level rays of a declining sun red- 
dened the straight columns of the pines and glistened from the wet and 
shining foliage of the broad-leaved trees. Suddenly, and so Robin-like that 
I was for a moment quite moved, there commenced a chorus of delicious and 
brilliant singing that I have no similar recollection of. It was from the 
“Blue Thrasher,” Mimocichla plumbea, and for a few breathless moments 
we were carried into an enchanted realm that it is still a joy to remember. 
The music was no less scintillating than its clean and glistening setting. 

It is perhaps too bad, and a sign of limitation that we should hesitate to 
admit, that the songs that please us most are apt to be those that perfect or 
glorify songs we already know at home. It may even not be true; but I think, 
nevertheless, that no birdsongs have ever given me a more welcome turn of 
heart than some of these tropical Thrushes, which carry farther the lovely 
qualities of intonation so richly present in our Hermit Thrush’s song. The 
group known as Catharus, true Thrushes, haunt the moist, ferny mountain 
forests, and from the quiet fragrance of these silent places come the exquisite 
silvery bell-tones of their songs. They sing from the ground or very near it, 
and never have I heard them lift their voices high. But their tone is more 
pure, their delivery more perfect, and their chaste cadences more prismatic 
and rich, than those of any other Thrush I know, and I should find it hard 


to pick the slightest rift within the lute. It is upon these tender, ineffably 
sweet flutings that I base my concept of a perfect bird-song. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


Before the purple crocus dares to fling 
The snow aside, and bare its golden heart, 
Before the boldest bee has found a mart, 
Or flecked with pollen rich his veined wing, 
There comes a wistful voice, thrilled through with spring, 
And joy, and hope, and quaint unconscious art, 
As though an angel, doubtful of his part, 
Should lift beseeching eyes, and pray, and sing. 
The frost’s white fret-work lingers on the pane, 
And hunger makes the startled rabbit bold; 
But not scant fare, nor winter’s latest sting, 
Can silence this brown minstrel’s dauntless strain. 
Supreme in faith, as in his voice of gold, 
The truest-hearted lover of the spring. —L,ura F. BEALL. 


Some Ways of the Oregon Towhee 


By MRS. STEPHEN E. THAYER, Everett, Wash. 
With photographs by the author 


HE Oregon Towhee is a permanent resident of western Washington. 

It frequents the balf-cleared country about the farms, and the suburbs 

of the cities, where a morning’s walk at any season of the year is sure 

to be rewarded by the sight of two or three of these handsome birds. Their 
plumage of black, cinnamon-red, and white, renders them conspicuous objects 
in the landscape, even on the dullest days. They are to be seen about the 
fences and brush-piles, or passing in low, graceful flight from cover to cover, 
or feeding on the ground in protected places, usually singly, though sometimes 
in pairs, and rarely in companies of three. When feeding, the Towhee 


MALE OREGON TOWHEE FEEDING YOUNG 
Note the comparative inconspicuousness of the young bird 


scratches so energetically that the debris is scattered in every direction, and 
he is so intent upon his work that, with care, one may approach near enough 
to see with a glass the uncanny red eye. At the slightest alarm, he slips into 
a thicket, and remains so completely hidden that only the tremble of a branch 
betrays his presence. Only during the mating season is a favorable opportunity 
afforded to observe him at leisure in the open. Then he perches on the top- 
most twig of a shrub or low tree, and sings untiringly. At its best, the song is a 
clear trill, introduced by a rather prolonged low note, To-whee-e-e, with 
much emphasis on the trill. Often the first note is omitted, when the trill 
(102) 
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begins with an explosive effect, Ch-e-e-e, and is much less musical. When 
disturbed, the singer dives head foremost into the brush, and protests in an 
angry Hey! or G’way! This note is capable of much modulation, being 
at times quite gay and cheerful, at others harsh and querulous. 

Unlike most members of the sparrow family, the Towhee is unsocial in 
his habits. He lurks in the dusky shadows of the undergrowth, showing little 


MALE OREGON TOWHEE 


interest in others of his kind, excepting at nesting-time. Even at that time, 
the male apparently tolerates rather than enjoys the presence of the female. 
We have watched them for a number of years at our lunch-counter and, so 
far as we have seen, he never allows her to feed with him, excepting when both 
are busy carrying grain to their young. At that time, he is probably too much 
occupied with his share of the domestic duties to pay much attention to her. 

Though naturally shy and suspicious, the Towhees seem to appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from the neighborhood of man. They soon 
learn to feed about the outbuildings and chicken-yards. Our lunch-counter, 
which is within a few feet of the dwelling, is freely patronized by them. The 
dwelling, however, is most favorably situated on the edge of the city, with 
plenty of shrubbery for cover, and no near neighbors. If food is not in evidence 
on their arrival in the early morning, they remain in the neighborhood, call- 
ing their insistent H-e-y/ until they are fed. We so won the confidence of 
one pair that we could call them to us at almost any time. In response to our 
“Come on! come on!,” we would hear their eager H-e-y/ at first far away, 
then nearer and nearer, until they appeared, more than ready for their food. 
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At the lunch-counter, the female is composed, even dignified in manner, 
feeding quietly until satisfied. The male, on the other hand, is nervous and 
self-conscious, as if quite aware that his more brilliant plumage increases his 
dangers. He fidgets under cover of the brush-pile provided for his benefit, 
until his hunger gets the better of his caution. Then he slips out, snatches, a 
hurried morsel or two, seizes a big kernel and retires with it to the friendly 
shelter, where he devours it at his leisure, and gathers courage for another 
sally. On very dark days he is able to feed more comfortably. The young 
birds are brought to the lunch-counter and fed there until they are able to 
help themselves. Often, in August, the young of two broods appear together. 
Those of the first brood are easily distinguished, as by this time they have 
begun to change their streaked brown plumage for that of the mature birds. 
The change shows first on the lower parts, where a few black, white, or red 
feathers mingle haphazard with the brown, giving the bird a peculiar mottled 
appearance, quite disreputable for a Towhee. At these family gatherings the 
female feeds the young of either brood indiscriminately, but the male not only 
refuses to feed those of the older brood, but will not allow them to feed while 
he is present. If they venture to approach, he promptly gives chase, and the 
young birds retire to a safe distance, to await the departure of their 
unfriendly parent. 


MEADOWLARK 


An admirable study in pattern of coloration showing how the margins of the feathers tend to 
make continuous w lines 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-SEVENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz Furertes 


(See Frontispiece) 
CALIFORNIA PURPLE FINCH 


This bird is the western representative of the Purple Finch, treated in the 
last issue of Brrp-Lore. The eastern form, (purpureus) extends west to the 
Plains; while the subspecies, known as the California Purple Finch (Cali- 
fornicus) is confined, for the most part, to the Pacific slope, and is separated 
in the United States from the range of the eastern bird by the whole chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, in which neither form occurs. In Canada, however, 
the range of the eastern forms bends westward and extends at least to Stuart 
Lake, B. C., thus intergrading in central British Columbia with the California 
Purple Finch, which is a common bird of southern British Columbia. 

The latter form breeds over much of California, and moves south, in the 
fall, to the extreme southern part of the state. The first arrival was seen at 
Mount Whitney, October 10, 1875; Dunlap, October 26, 1890; Santa Barbara, 
October 29, 1910; Pasadena, October 27, 1896; Los Angeles, October 31, 
1908; and Santa Catalina Mills, Ariz., November 11, 1885. 

The birds remained at this last place until February 9, 1886, and were 
seen at Fort Verde, Ariz., until March 25, 1886; at Los Angeles, Calif., to 
March 25, 1908, and at Pasadena to April 29, 1896. 

A few winter so far north that they were noted at Fort Vancouver, Wash., 
January 18, 1854; and at Chilliwack, B. C., January 28, 1889. As with the 
eastern form, the presence of these scattering winter birds makes it impossible 
to tell when spring migration really begins. Some dates of the first seen are: 
Fort Klamath, Ore., March 1, 1887; Portland, Ore., March 10, 1897, and 
February 27, 1900; Beaverton, Ore., March 6, 1884, and February 20, 1885; 
Sumas, B. C., March 7, 1905, and Burrard Inlet, B. C., April 4, 1885. 


. 


CASSIN’S PURPLE FINCH 


Breeding south to southern California, central Utah, and southern Col- 
orado, the Cassin’s Purple Finch has few migration records south of the regu- 
lar breeding range, while a few birds wintering north to Colorado and north- 
ern California interfere with the determination of the dates of spring migra- 
tion. The first appeared at Willis, N. M., August 26, 1883; Mogollon Moun- 
tains, Ariz., October 6, 1884; and Fort Whipple, Ariz., October 21, 1864. The 
last was noted at Albuquerque, N. M., November 15, 1853; and near Zuni, 
N. H., November 20, 1873. 

The first spring migrant was seen at Tucson, Ariz., February 19, 1886; 
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Camp Burgwyn, N. M., March 14, 1859; Denver, Colo., February 26, 1885; 
Rathdrum, Idaho, March 24, 1906, and March 7, 1908; Columbia Falls, Mont., 
April 4, 1894, and April 5, 1897; Carson City, Nev., March 21, 1868, and March 
27, 1900; Fort Klamath, Ore., April 1, 1887; Anthony, Ore., April 1, 1906; 
Pullman, Wash., March 31, 1910; Cheney, Wash., April 8, 1905; Okanagan 
Landing, B. C., March 8, 1906, and March 13, 1910. 

Migrants have been seen at Camp Burgwyn, N. M., as late as May 24, 
1858; Fort Lyon, Colo., May 28, 1886; Fort Whipple, Ariz., May 12, 1865; 
Fort Verde, Ariz., May 1o, 1888; Huachuca Mountains, Ariz., May 11, 1903; 
and Los Angeles, Calif., April 26, 1901. 


HOUSE FINCH 


The House Finch, or ‘Linnet,’ as it is best known in California, is a non- 
migratory species of the western United States, ranging north to Oregon, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, and south to Mexico; it is abundant east to the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains and less common to western Kansas 
and middle Texas. It has been separated into several subspecies, and the 
above is the range of the most common form fronialis. The San Lucas House 
Finch, ruberrimus, occupies the southern half of Lower California, while the 
San Clemente House Finch, clementis, occupies the islands off the coasts of 
southern California and northern Lower California. 


Two other species of House Finch occur in Lower California. The Guada- 
lupe House Finch lives on the island from which it derives its name, and 
McGregor’s House Finch occurs on San Benito Island. All these species and 
subspecies of the House Finch are non-migratory. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-SIXTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece 


Cassin’s Purple Finch (Carpodacus cassini, Figs. 1 and 2). This western 
species resembles the Purple Finch, but is somewhat larger and has the bill 
slightly longer and more regularly conical—that is, less bulbous at the base. 
In color, the male is paler than the male of the Purple F inch, particularly on 
the underparts, the back is more broadly and heavily streaked, and the red 
of the crown appears as a more or less well defined cap. Between the females 
of the two species the differences in plumage are less apparent, but in Cassin’s 
the streaks on the underparts are darker and much more distinct. 

The plumage changes of Cassin’s Finch appear to be the same as those of 
the Purple Finch. That is, the juvenal or nestling plumage resembles in pat- 
tern and color the succeeding or first winter plumage, in which the male 
cannot be surely distinguished from the female. 

This plumage is worn during the first breeding season, at the end of which 
it is lost by post-nuptial molt, and the pink plumage of maturity is acquired. 

There is no spring molt, and the differences in the appearance of summer 
and winter birds are due to wear which makes females and young males look 
more sharply streaked, while adult males, as was explained under the Purple 
Finch in Brrp-Lore for February, seem brighter. 

House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, Figs. 5 and 6). The House 
Finch, or ‘Linnet,’ is one of the commonest birds of the western United States, 
and lives even in large cities, where, in places, it is as familiar as the House 
Sparrow. Its differences from the Purple Finch are clearly shown by Mr. 
Fuertes’ plates, and need not be dwelt on here. The plumage changes appear 
to be the same as those of the Purple Finch, but the differences between 
summer and winter plumage are more pronounced than in that species, the red 
areas in the adult male being much deeper and brighter in summer than in 
winter. 

This member of the genus Carpodacus is responsive to the influences of its 
environment, and hence shows more or less geographic variation which has 
resulted in the recognition of several geographic races or subspecies. Three of 
these are confined to Mexico, and five are found within the limits covered by 
the ‘Check-List’ of the American Ornithologists’ Union. They are (x) the 
House Finch of the western United States, mentioned above, and figured in 
the frontispiece; (2) the San Lucas House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus ruber- 
rimus), of Lower California; (3) the San Clemente House Finch (Carpodacus 
mexicanus clementis), of certain islands off the coast of California from Santa 
Barbara southward; (4) Guadalupe House (Carpodacus amplus, Figs. 2 and 3), 
of Guadalupe Island; and (5) McGregor’s House Finch, of San Benito Island. 
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Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


\ N J ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and 
addresses of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advi- 
ory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-Lore for 

February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the fourteen years that it has been in opera- 
tion fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of 
the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results 
attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate 
the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Ataska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona.—Harriet I. Thornber, Tucson, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA.—Joseph Grinnell, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA.— Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Co.torapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—S. N. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

District or CotumBia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLormipa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
Fioripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Talahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ixuinois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILLinois, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InpIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Lovuis1ana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Matne.—A. H. Norton, Society of Natural History, Portland, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MinneEsota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MississipP1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missouri.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
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Nesraska.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsurre.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, N. Y. City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Norts Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

North Caroiina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Oxnto.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oxtanoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RuovE Istanp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—Dr. P. M. Rea, Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

VircintA.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 
ArBerta.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 
British CoL_umsBiA, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
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Red Bird Days 


For some three years, six congenial 
friends—all lovers of God’s great big out- 
of-doors—have spent some hours each 
week in field and wood, at delightful 
study and observation of bird-life in and 
about our beautiful little city of Fair- 
mont, located near the Iowa line, in south- 
central Minnesota. Our lakes are nu- 
erous, and many of them are lined with 
native groves of oak, 
hackberry, ash, poplar, black walnut, 
and a few red cedar trees. The under- 
brush consists, for the most part, of wild 
gooseberry, hazel, sumac, elderberry, 
thorn-apple, and a few wild currant bushes 
and plum trees. With water, woods, and 


elm, basswood, 


prairie so closely associated, and all so 


generously distributed throughout the 
county, birds of all the three groups, 
woods, and prairie, find condi- 
domestic activities. 


water, 
tions favorable for 
This brings “to our very door” all the 
species naturally found in this latitude, 
and also occasionally a stranger from dis- 
tant parts, far removed from home and 
kin. 

While the male members of the sextette 
were out for a Christmas Census, a few 
days after December 25, one of them, Dr. 
T. P. Hagerty, observed a flutter of red 
in some willows ten rods ahead of us. 
The doctor became excited at the sight 
of the unusual bird and gave vent to a 
series of wild yells. His companions, 
somewhat shocked at the doctor’s antics, 
remarked that “seeing red” was common 
experience with some folk, but for a man 
of his habits was rather strange. They 
spoke to him soothingly and cautioned 
him against the dangers of apoplexy 
from such uncontrolled excitement. 

All three advanced a few steps when, 
suddenly, another series of yells broke 
upon the stillness of the quiet afternoon. 
This time it was Dr. Luedtke, who “saw 
red” with the above consequences. Mr. 
Sprague, who was on the other side of 


the hedge, saw the form of the disappear- 
ing bird, but could not see the color, so 
his mental poise remained unchallenged. 
All sorts of derogatory accusations and 
charges were hurled at the two doctors. 
The very next week the three visited the 
same spot, and this time John Sprague 
also “saw red,” and yelled as the others 
had done. The word “‘yell’”’ may not be 
the best or most elegant English, but it is 
the only word that expresses what 
actually took place. 

On our way home from our “Census” 
walk, we deliberated at length as to what 
the bird we saw might be, and finally 
concluded to report him as an American 
Crossbill; although we were not satisfied 
with that classification, for he seemed too 
large and altogether too brilliant and too 
wild. The next week, about the middle 
of January, 1914, Dr. Hagerty and John 
Sprague saw our new friend again, and 
this time discovered a distinct crest on 
his head. He was too far away to note 
other markings distinctly. The two 
declared it to be a Cardinal. The boys 
were somewhat piqued because the rest 
of the “family” did not accept their 
diagnosis as final and without question, 
but they hid their feelings, expecting that 
time would vindicate their position. A 
few days later, Dr. Luedtke received a 
telephone call from Mrs. John Lowe, who 
lives in the bit of wood where the red 
bird had been seen. She too had “seen 
red,” and the echo of the characteristic 
yells were still sufficiently strong to be 
detected by the doctor’s listening ears, 
so that he knew what had happened, In 
a rather excited tone Mrs. Lowe told of 
seeing “the most wonderful bird” right 
near her house, from one of the upstairs’ 
windows. It was fiery red all over, and 
had a crest and a black throat, and she 
wished to know what it was. That prac- 
tically settled the identity, but, being of a 
conservative nature, we some of us post- 
poned positive opinion until the bird 
was actually observed by our own eyes. 
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The next time, Mrs. Luedtke accom- 
panied the trio of male members to the 

red bird’s haunts. It was a beautiful 

afternoon during the latter part of Janu- 

ary. The ground was covered with four 

inches of new, white snow. The air was 

still, fresh and warm, with the sun shi- 

‘ning most of the time. We were separated 

some sixty rods at the extreme, strain- 

ing every nerve to locate the object of 

our tramp. At last! The very thing we 

hoped and wished for happened. A series 

of yells from Mrs. Luedtke told more 

graphically than word, pen, or picture, 

to the three of us with experience (although 

we were many rods away), that the red 
bird had been sighted. We are not sure 
whether it was the presence of the lady 
or the increased confidence in us because 
of former visits, but this day the red 
bird let us all come to within four rods 
of him. With our glasses all focused upon 
him simultaneously, we looked and 
looked to our heart’s content, at the bril- 
liant plumage, the strong pink bill, the 
fiery, tall crest, and the black throat and 
black circle about the bill. The aristo- 
cratic Cardinal! A few times he deigned 
to talk to us in sweet, low monosyl- 
lables. Of course, we did not expect 
him to sing at this season, but hope to 
hear him next May. We have looked for 
his mate, but so far have seen nothing 
of her. 

Mrs. Hagerty and Mrs. Sprague have 
been with us a number of times, but each 
time we were unable to find the red bird. 
They enjoy talking to us about hallucina- 
tions and delusions and all sorts of mental 
disturbances,—even “brain storms.’”’ We 
listen serenely, and patiently await their 
turn at vocal demonstrations. 

Just how or why the Cardinal came to 
southern Minnesota to spend the winter is 
a mystery to us. Why he should locate 
where he did, after once here, is not so 
hard to explain. A field of unhusked 
sweet corn, adjoining the heaviest wooded 

strip of land on the east shore of Hall and 
Budd Lakes, is reason enough. In the 
woods are many planted cedars and ever- 
greens of various kinds. This makes as 
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good a shelter as can well be provided by 
nature in this climate. 

Qur January was a very mild one, but 
last week one night the mercury went to 
18 degrees below zero, and we were greatly 
concerned about our Cardinal. Much to 
our joy, we found him last Sunday after- 
noon, February 7, in one of the densest 
cedars, very much alive and seemingly 
very contented.—Dr. and Mrs. T. P. 
Hacerty, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. SPRAGUE, 


and Dr. and Mrs. G. H. LUEDTKE, 
February 11, 1914, Fairmont, Minne- 
Sota. 


Bird Notes from Kennett Square, Pa. 


Having been a regular subscriber to 
Brrp-Lor: since 1907, and having enjoyed 
reading the contributions from various 
subscribers, I think it is my duty to con- 
tribute a few notes and observations 
from this section of Chester County, Pa. 

(1) The first Starlings observed in the 
vicinity of Kennett Square, in south- 
eastern Chester County, were observed 
by me on the afternoon of March 8, 1913. 
Two of them were on the steeple of a 
church, and were identified and closely 
observed through bird-glasses. Although 
they were about seventy-five feet from 
the ground, their notes could be heard 
plainly, and consisted of various short 
medleys resembling the song of the Yel- 
low-breasted Chat. While the birds were 
under my observation, I heard one utter 
a short collection of notes which sounded 
exactly like the notes of a Guinea-hen. 
Another song sounded like that of a Red- 
winged Blackbird, and, from what I 
could hear of its various songs, I concluded 
that the Starling is a mimic, like the 
Mockingbird and Chat. The Starlings 
are now regular inhabitants of the steeple, 
although I have not seen them elsewhere. 

(2) On December 11, 1913, I was given 
an Acadian or Saw-whet Owl, which had 
been taken from a cat that had killed it 
that day. As this Owl is a rather rare 
visitor to this section, this note may be 
interesting to any reader of Brrp-LorE 
who lives in this part of Chester County. 
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(3) For several years a partially albino 
Robin has nested near the public school 
in this town. The wings and head of this 
bird are gray, sprinkled with white, and 
the tail is black, or dark gray. The breast 
and back and other parts are pure white. 
As it nests in the same tree every year, it 
furnishes some proof that birds return 
to the same place to nest every year. I 
have observed this bird and its nest closely, 
and find that not oneof the younginherits 
the albinistic character of its parent. 
I think the bird is a female. 

(4) On January 11 of the present year 
I was watching a White-breasted Nut- 
hatch eating suet which I had placed on a 
maple tree in our yard. He seemed to be 
enjoying himself, when suddenly two 
Sparrows flew to the suet and began to 
eat. The Nuthatch immediately left the 
suet and flew to the ground, where it 
hopped around for nearly five minutes 
and kept picking at seeds in the grass. 
While on the ground it hopped like a 
Sparrow. As a Nuthatch alighting on 
the ground was a new occurrence to me, 
I observed its actions closely. Is this 
habit of ground-feeding a rare habit, or 
just something which I have overlooked? 
—C. AuBREY THomAs, Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Notes from Ohio 
The following records on the rarer 
birds noted during the year of 1913, may 
be of interest to Ohio readers: 

1. Holbell’s Grebe. Jan. 30 and May 11. 

2. Baird’s Sandpiper. April 25, July 
27, until late Sept. in small numbers. 

3. Black-bellied Plover. Two, Aug. 24 
on tract of Lake Erie. 

4. Turnstone. One, Sept. 14. Beach of 
Lake Erie. Allowed a close approach. 

5. Barn Owl. A specimen was found 
dead in the woods this winter. It has 
been mounted by a local collector. 

6. Evening Grosbeak. A single bird the 
morning of Jan. 6, 1914. 

7. Bachman’s Sparrow. Sept. 22. First 
observed in Sept., 1909, and have seen 
them in same locality each year since, 
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8. Prothonotary Warbler. One, May 4. 
9. Sycamore Warbler. One, May 18. 
—E. A. Dooxitt1e, Painesville, Lake 
County, Ohio. 


Notes on the Black-crowned Night 
Heron and Other Birds at 
Orient, L. I. 


On Gid’s Island, a low, isolated patch 
of mixed woods, entirely surrounded by 
broad salt marshes and protected from 
common trespassing by wide, muddy 
drains, a new Black-crowned Night 
Heron heronry has become established. 

There are no records of these Herons 
ever nesting at Orient prior to 1912, 
although they are common non-breeding 
summer residents about our marshes and 
shores, where they come daily and nightly 
to feed from the great rookery at 
Gardiner’s Island, ten miles distant. 

This station at Orient was visited in 
1911, and no nesting was in evidence. In 
1912 it was not examined. June 1913, I 
again visited the locality, and discovered 
a colony of nine pairs. 

In addition to the nine occupied nests 
there were three nests not in use that 
season that had been constructed the 
previous year. 

It will be observed that the heronry was 
originally started in 1912 with at least 
three nests, and increased the second 
season to nine. 

Cedar trees appeared to be a favorite 
building-site, as these were selected for 
each nest. 

The young at that time (June 22) were 
ranging from just hatched to nearly full- 
grown, and were fed on alge, identified 
as Agardhiella gracilaria and _ similar 
forms, which abound in the shallow water 
near at hand. 

In addition to the Night Heron’s, 
the small collection of trees contained in 
breeding species four pairs of Green 
Herons, five pairs of Ospreys, one each 
of Catbird, Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warb- 
ler, Kingbird, Spotted Sandpiper, and 
Chickadee. The encircling salt meadows 
were inhabited by hundreds of Sharp- 


tailed Sparrows and numerous Meadow- 
larks. In piles along the channel, at the 
edge of the bay, Tree Swallows were 
nesting in company with Flickers and 
Starlings. Here the Fish Hawks erected 
their nests right on the fishing-grounds, 
where their offspring lie on the floor of 
their home staring at the blackfish, 
cunners, and snappers, swimming in the 
clear water below. 

In the vicinity of the interesting Island 
a pair of Clapper Rails were nesting. 
Although common in the western sec- 
tions of Long Island, they are extremely 
rare toward the eastern end, and this is 
the first record of their breeding near 
Orient.—Roy Latuam, Orient, L. I. 


A Problem in Food-Supply and 
Distribution 


During the winter of 1912-13, the 
spruces of Nova Scotia bore an abundant 
crop of cones, well filled with seed. As a 
consequence, Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were very common throughout the pro- 
vince during the winter, an unusual con- 
dition. Crossbills were likewise abundant, 
occurring often in large flocks, some of 
which must have contained as many as five 
or six hundred individuals. This winter, 
I have but once seen Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, a pair being observed on Jan- 
uary 24, and Crossbills are also com- 
paratively very scarce. This condition 
prevails throughout Nova Scotia, and, 
when we examine the conifers, we find, as 
we should expect, that the crop of seed 
is very light. So far all is plain enough. I 
had supposed that the majority of the 
above species, depending largely on the 
seeds of coniferous trees for food, had 
migrated southward during the autumn, 
and were now in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. On looking over 


the results of the last Christmas bird 
census, as published in Brrp-Lore for 
February of this year, I find, however, 
that this supposition is apparently only 
very partially correct. In North America 
east of the Alleghanies, Crossbills and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches are 


reported 
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practically from the State of Massachu- 
setts alone, and from the rest of the coun- 
try the reports of them are very few and 
far between. Presumably the conifers of 
Massachusetts bore a good crop of seed 
this winter. But are the great majority of 
the Crossbills and Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches of eastern North America crowded 
within the confines of Massachusetts? 
If so, we should expect to find them in 
large numbers in the reports from that 
state. To a slight extent this is so, for 
Mr. Lester E. Pratt reports from East 
Carver, Mass., fifty Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, an unusual number to be observed 
in three hours. But this species is men- 
tioned in only one other report from the 
state, and the numbers of Crossbills 
reported are not at all phenomenal. 
Where, then, are the great majority of 
these three species? They are not here, 
in their breeding-range; they are not in 
their customary winter range to the south- 
ward. It would seem that either they 
have perished from some cause, probably 
lack of food, or else they have migrated, 
in search of food, to some region from 
which no reports were lreceived. The 
only considerable territory in North 
America north of Mexico to come under 
this head is that covered by the great 
forests of northern Canada, and it is to be 
regretted that no census was sent from 
this extensive area. It would be most 
interesting to know that these species, 
or a large part of them, had migrated 
northward at the approach of winter 
because they found thus a more favorable 
food-supply. However, that is theory. 

I hope that some readers of Brrp-LorE 
may be able to throw light on this ques- 
tion—Harrison F. Lewis, Antigonish, 
N.S. 


Evening Grosbeaks and Other Winter 
Birds at Hartford, Conn. 


On Saturday afternoon, February 21, 
following our customary habit on a half- 
holiday, and nothwithstanding the nearly 
three feet of snow on the level, we decided 
to see what could be found in the way of 
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bird life. Providing ourselves with a 
liberal supply of several kinds of bird- 
food, we went to what is called Reservoir 
Park, although not a park at all, but 
simply the watershed for the city reser- 
voirs therein located. Wading through 
the snow well above our knees at every 
step, and avoiding drifts that were six 
or eight feet deep, we had not gone more 
than an eighth of a mile from the car- 
line before we heard -what can best be 
described as the sound produced at a dis- 
tance by striking a telegraph wire several 
rapid blows with another piece of wire,— 
a sort of rapid and metallic chit, chit, 
After listening, to get the direction, we 
soon discovered in a clump of white birches 
a flock of fourteen Redpolls. Practically 
every bird showed the bright poll and an 
an abundance of the red wash on the 
breast. They all seemed to be in unusually 
fine plumage; but, as the day was perfectly 
clear and all underfoot an unbroken 
expanse of white, their colors were per- 
haps given a more conspicuous bril- 
liance than usual. Later in the day we 
saw another flock somewhat larger than 
the first; but as it was nearly at the close 
of day, the observation was not so pleas- 
ing as the first one. 

We then half-waded and half-crawled 
through the deep snow among some small 
white-pine growth, and were well repaid 
for our efforts by soon finding a flock of 
sixteen excellent specimens of the Pine 
Grosbeak family. The birds were feed- 
ing on the seeds of the pines and sumachs, 
not more than ten feet from the ground, 
and were very fearless; so we had an excel- 
lent opportunity to see them at our 
leisure. There were several males in the 
full rosy plumage of this beautiful bird 
of the North, and occasionally one of the 
birds would give voice to a little ripple of 
a song, just as though he were trying to 
tell the rest of the crowd something in 
an undertone. 

On Monday, February 23 (Washing- 
ington’s Birthday), we again took to the 
woods and fields to try our luck. After 
considerable search in one of the large 
outlying parks, and finding several of the 
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more common species of birds, we were 
fortunate enough to happen upon a flock 
of eight Evening Grosbeaks. This spe- 
cies was first reported by me on the first 
day of January, and the birds have been 
seen in varying numbers by many of the 
members of our club up to about a month 
ago, when they disappeared. However, 
on Lincoln’s Day, with the thermometer 
at eight above zero, I discovered eleven 
nearly a mile from where they were seen 
today. They are evidently of the same 
flock seen New Year’s Day, having one 
very brilliant male, although all of the 
birds today were very much brighter- 
plumaged than when first reported several 
weeks ago. 

We then took a car about five miles, 
to get in the same trip, if possible, the 
Pine Grosbeak seen on the previous Satur- 
day, and were successful in finding the 
flock of sixteen, together with a flock of 
some fifteen Redpolls. We have thir- 


teen species for the day, which averaged 
about fifteen degrees above zero, with 
snow, as above stated. Has anyone else 
seen the Redpolls and the Pine and Even- 
ing Grosbeaks in the same trip in central 


or southern Connecticut? 

I have also seen within the past month 
at least a half-dozen Northern Shrike. 
They are reported as being more than 
usually abundant in this section this 
winter—Gero. T. Griswotp, 24 Imlay 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Wild Fowl at Sandusky Bay in 1756 


In the November-December, 1913, 
issue of Brrp-Lorg, there is a very inter- 
esting article by E. L. Moseley entitled 
‘Gull Pensioners.’ It describes the 
feeding of thousands of Herring Gulls by 
the foreman of the fish companies at 
Sandusky during the unusually severe 
winter of 1912, and is illustrated with 
photographs taken by Ernest Niebergall, 
of that city. 

At the time when Professor Moseley’s 
article appeared, I was making a study 
of the itinerary of Col. James Smith, who 
visited Sandusky Bay during the autumn 
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of 1756, while a captive among the 
Indians, and was surprised to learn that 
Sandusky Bay, or lake, as it was then 
called, was a great resort for Geese, 
Swans, Ducks, and Gulls, even in those 
early times. In an account of his travels 
published by Smith after his escape from 
captivity, he speaks of the abundance of 
aquatic birds at “Sunyendeand,” an 
Indian town near the “little lake”— 
Sandusky Bay. 

He says, ““Sunyendeand is a remarkable 
place for fish, in the spring, and for fowl, 
both in the fall and spring. At this sea- 
son, the Indian hunters all turned out 
to fowling, and in this could scarce miss 
of success.” He says that the wild- 


fowl here feed upon a kind of wild rice 
that grows spontaneously in the shallow 
water, or wet places along the sides or in 
the corners of the lakes; and that the 
Geese, Ducks, Swans, etc., being grain-fed, 
the 


were remarkably fat, especially 
Green-necked Ducks. 

Smith also speaks of the migration of 
Wild Geese. He says that “the Indians 
imagined the Geese as holding a great 
council concerning the weather, in order 
to conclude upon a day, that they might 
all, at or near one time, leave the northern 
lakes, and wing their way to the southern 
bays. The Indians believed that at the 
appointed time messengers were sent off 
to let the different flocks know the result 
of this council that they might all be 
ready to move at the appointed time.’ 
Smith observes that, as there is a great 
commotion among the Geese at this time, 
it would appear by their actions that such 
a Council had been held. ‘Certain it is,”’ 
says he, “‘that they are led by instinct to 
act in concert, and to move off regularly 
after their leaders.”—Mito H. MILLER, 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


An Unsuspicious Family of Great 
Horned Owls 


On September 17, 1912, a family of 
Great Horned Owls was found near Iron- 
side, Malheur Co., Oregon, which was 
tame enough to allow splendid oppor- 
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tunities for photography had I been able 
to avail myself of them. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, only three expo- 
sures were made. 

I had driven several miles up Willow 
Creek to get data on a large beaver-dam, 
and, while skirting the edges of the pond, 


I flushed a Great Horned Owl from a 
thicket of alders. He flew but a short 
distance to a nearby alder and lit upon an 
upper limb. It was about one o’clock 
P.M. and the sunlight was rather strong. 
He sat blinking in the sunshine and seemed 
to pay but little attention to me beneath. 
I had my camera with me, and approached 
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to the foot of the tree, where I made two 
exposures; then, desiring to try for an 
exposure on the wing, I focused and drew 
the slide of the Graflex. At first my 
attempts to put the bird to flight, with- 
out laying down the camera and deliber- 
ately throwing at it, were unsuccessful. 
At a particularly loud demonstration on 
my part, he would look disapprovingly 
down upon me, but showed little inclina- 
tion to leave the tree. Finally, after con- 
siderable shouting, he took to wing, and a 
snap was taken at him as he wheeled out 
over my head. He lit about seventy-five 


feet distant in a similar location, but he 
was not dislodged from this position until 
proceedings were resorted to which left no 
opportunity for photography. 

Two others were found in the same 
grove. The first of these was lost around 
a*clump of trees, but the second was seen 
before he was flushed, and sat so close 
that I anticipated a very near approach. 
Light conditions necessitated coming up 
from a brushy side, and just before I 
could get an exposure, at a distance of 
approximately ten feet, the bird took 
alarm and disappeared on noiseless wing. 
As my time was very limited, I could not 
avail myself further of this rather unusual 
tameness on the part of Bubo. Still 
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another Owl was seen later in the after- 
noon, lower down the creek, and he, too, 
was so tame that I came up to within 
about fifteen feet; but, in the desire to 
obtain better light for my last plate, I 
overdid it and frightened the bird.—H. 
E. ANTHONY, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 


Pileated Woodpecker in Northern 
New Jersey 


While at Newfoundland, N. J., on 
October 18, 1913, I saw a Pileated Wood- 
pecker, which was of much interest to me, 
as I had never before seen one in this 
vicinity. 

As I can find no mention of this 
species having been seen in this section of 
the country for some years, I thought 
its occurrence might be of interest gen- 
erally. 

Three years ago, while in Maine dur- 
ing October, I saw quite a number of 
individua!s of this species, and had a good 
chance to observe them. 

The one noted at Newfoundland, N. J., 
was evidently a male, and was for some 
time busily engaged on a dead chestnut 
tree, and I had a good view of him for 
several minutes.—Epwarp G. Kent, 
5 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


The Diary of a New Purple Martin 
Colony for the Season of 1913 


April 5. Martin-box put up about 5 
P.M. 

April 6. English Sparrows inspect and 
familiarize themselves with bird-house. 

April 7. One pair* of Sparrows take 
possession and begin to build nest. 

April 11. Box lowered to ground on 
hinged pole and nest with one egg re- 
moved. 

April 13. Sparrows rebuilding nest in 
same room of bird-house. 

April 14. Nest and one egg removed. 
April 15. The pair of Sparrows decide 
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*A second pair of Sparrows may have been re- 
sponsible for some of the nests and eggs. In some 
instances, the entries in the diary were made a day 
or two after the occurrence in question, or two en- 
tries were made at the same time. 
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to build their next nest in another room 
of bird-house. 

April 16. Nest removed (no eggs).*f. 

April 19. A new nest and one egg 
removed from another room. The work 
of the same pair of persistent Sparrows. 

April 23. Nest and two eggs removed. 

April 25. Nest removed from attic 
room of bird-house.f 

May 2. Nest and three eggs removed. 

May 6. Nest and one egg removed. 

May 9g. Same old story (another nest 
and egg). 

May 12. The original pair of Sparrows 
fight and drive off a second pair that 
attempt to build in box. 

May 13. Nest and egg removed. 

May 14. Egg found in box in a mere 
shell of a nest. (Bird evidently hadn’t 
time to build much of a nest.) 

May 16. Nest removed.*f 

May 20. Large nest and two eggs 
removed. 

May 22. Nest removed.*f 

May 23. Nest and one egg removed. 

May 25. Nest removed.*f 

May 27. Flock of six to eight Purple 
Martins visit box in p.m. (This news 
reported by next-door neighbor.) 

May 28. One pair of immature Martins 


stay around box all day. At 7.25 A.M.,. 


before leaving for work, the writer saw 
his first Martin on bird-house. 

May 29. Bird-house lowered in the 
absence of pair of Martins (about 5.30 
P.M.) and Sparrow’s nest removed. 

First week of June.—The pair of Mar- 
tins commence to build nest. Both birds 
assisting in carrying nesting materials, 
sticks, grass, leaves, etc. (The box cannot 
be lowered any more, but fortunately the 
Sparrows seem to have yielded to the 
Martins.) 

June 20. An energetic immature Mar- 
tin (making three regular occupants of 
box) commences to build a nest (its mate 
not seen). Sex of bird probably female. 
“iJune 23. Colony now numbers two 

*+When the bird-house was lowered, very often 
the eggs would roll from the nests and out of the 
entrance. Thus some of the eggs may have been 


lost in the grass and weeds, although most of them 
were found and recorded. 
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pairs. (The odd bird having brought 
home a mate.) Transients, solitary 
Martins, appear from time to time, but 
seldom spend more than one or two 
nights in box. Every day since May 27, 
visiting Martins to the number of two to 
twelve come daily to box, and fierce 
encounters occur between the regular 
occupants and visitors. 

July 29. Both pairs of Martins desert 
their nests, but visit box on July 30 and 
31, and about Aug. 1. Martins leave 
bird-house for the last time. 

Several days later the bird-house was 
lowered, and one nest (of pair to build 
first) was found empty, while the other 
contained two eggs, which were addled. 
No young birds had been seen, although, 
from their actions, the first pair were 
feeding young birds for a couple of days 
about the time young should have been 
hatched. Possibly the young were killed 
by the pair of English Sparrows, which 
persisted in annoying the Martins in 
many ways. 

This is typical of the early experience 
of persons starting colonies of House 
Martins, and shows how our jolly Swal- 
lows suffer from depredations of the 
English Sparrow. The colony, next year, 
will swell in numbers from one or two 
pairs (the original pairs) the first week of 
April, until the bird-house is well filled 
and, less trouble will be experienced from 
the Sparrow pests. 

Everyone should put up bird-houses 
for the Purple Martins, and they will 
come, provided the Sparrows are kept 
out.—Tuomas L.°McConnett, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


The Chickadee of Chevy Chase 


In the January-February, 1914, num- 
ber of Brrp-Lore (page 39), the species 
of Chickadee observed in Chevy Chase 
is questioned. On that day (Dec. 21) we 
saw only the Northern Chickadee (Pen- 
thestes atricapillus). This species has been 
very common in Chevy Chase since early 
in December—much more common in 
fact than Parus carolinensis, and I have 
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had both 
garden. 

In winter I always keep a variety of 
bird-food on my window-sills, as well as 
on food-shelters, and whenever the snow 
covers up the supply of food in the fields 
the birds come into the yard by the score. 
Last Sunday was no exception to the rule, 
and my place was alive with birds, includ- 
ing White-throated Sparrows, Purple 
Finches, Juncos, Cardinals, Mocking- 
birds, Blue Jays, etc., and, as I was stand- 
ing at a window, there were feeding at 
the same time on the window-sill a Caro- 
lina Chickadee, a Black-capped (northern) 
Chickadee, and a Tufted Titmouse. The 
Black-capped Chickadee is readily dis- 
tinguishable from its southern cousin by 
its larger size and its white-edged wing- 
feathers; yet, as we are near the line 
separating the territory of these two 
species, one has to use caution in this 
section not to report the Black-capped as 
the Carolina Chickadee.—S. W. MELLoTT, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


feeding together in my 


Winter Notes from Massachusetts 


Since November 7, I have observed 
almost daily, in locations scattered pretty 
generally over Southern Berkshire, large 
flocks of Pine Grosbeaks. They are among 
the more common of our birds at this 
date (December 6), and have been for the 
last two weeks. Not since January, 1907, 
have I seen them in anything like such 
numbers. Last winter, and the winter 
before, there were none in this particular 
neighborhood. Now it is no infrequent 
thing to come upon four or five flocks 
within as many miles, each flock number- 
ing upward of fifteen individuals. But 
in their daily appearance they are irregu- 
lar. Several days may elapse with no 
record, and then for several more they are 
feeding in the birches within a few yards 
of the house. The proportion of mature 
males seems to be less than one in ten. 
Wherever one finds them, they are much 
less tame than in 1907, flying off when 
approached more closely than twenty 
or thirty feet, going first into the tree- 
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tops, and then away into the deeper 
woods in a straggling flock. In 1907, I 
succeeded in touching several while 
feeding, and caught one in the air as it 
flew directly into me, It would seem that 
this year’s birds are better acquainted 
with men; their wildness, coupled with 
the early date of their arrival, seems to 
suggest that the individual birds we have 
here now are the vanguard, living in 
summer on the border of civilization. 
This fancy of my own creation is strength- 
ened by the report of a friend observing 
in eastern Maine, who says thay are com- 
mon there and very tame. 

I have also recorded several Shrikes, 
frequently observing them on the out- 
skirts of a flock of Grosbeaks. I watched 
one for many minutes, and during that 
time his bearing was entirely amicable. 
A little later I returned to see three Blue 
Jays drive him off. The Grosbeaks, mean- 
while, had disappeared into the woods.— 
Hamitton Grsson, Sheffield, Mass. 


Winter Notes from Connecticut 


There has been a scarcity of northern 
birds, but many most interesting records. 
December 8, Robert McCool shot a 


.Snow Goose at Cedar Point, near West- 


port, and it has been mounted. 

December 28, there was a flock of 
thirty-six Red-winged Blackbirds, one 
Grackle, and one Cowbird, at Stratford 
Point. 

Through January, Myrtle Warblers 
were numerous in suitable places, and on 
February 19 I saw a Shrike chasing one 
through the trees, the Warbler trying 
hard to escape, and uttering its alarm 
note constantly. 

The same day, I found a Catbird in a 
tangle of cedar, briar, and bayberry 
bushes. It seemed all right, but stupid, 
and with feathers much fluffed, and it 
must have succumbed in the severe cold 
soon after. 

February 21, in a swamp where the 
Night Herons nest, I found where the 
Crows had feasted upon two Night 
Herons, every particle of flesh having been 
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cleaned from the bones, and they must 
have been eaten within three days, since 
the last snow. 

Mr. Miller, of the American Museum, 
pronounced one as a two-year-old bird, 
and the other is clearly a younger bird. 
Sage and Bishop, in their ‘Birds of Con- 
necticut,’ give the latest date for the 
Night Heron as November 17, though 
they occasionally winter near here. Three 
Pine Grosbeaks were noted in January, 
a few Siskins, and a few Snow Buntings. 

February 27, Mr. James Hall found a 
Hermit Thrush among sumacs in a swamp, 
the bird being in fine condition. 

March 4, I found the first flock of Red- 
polls, about fifty in number, and con- 
taining some fine males. 

Ice and the cold have been hard on 
birds, many Ducks have died, a Pheasant 
a Meadowlark, and a Short-eared Owl, 
all terribly emaciated, were found dead, 
and their fate told that of many others, 
no doubt, though more people have been 
feeding birds about here this winter than 
ever before.—WILBurR F. Smirtu. 


A City Kept Awake by the Honking 
of Migrating Geese 


Shortly after midnight, October 6, I 
was awakened from sleep by the honk- 
honking of migrating geese. I arose at 
once and looked out to see the birds. The 
air was filled with heavy mist, and the 
sky was hidden by black clouds, so that 
the birds could not be seen in the darkness. 
The honking was very loud at first, and 
then it could hardly be heard. Soon it 
would seem as if the Geese were flying 
past my window again. It was evident 
that the Geese were flying back and forth 
over the city. The honking continued 
until daybreak. 

The next day, many citizens in Norman 
remarked about the flock of Geese which 
seemed to be flying back and forth over 
the city during the latter part of the night. 

These Geese were doubtless migrating 
southward, under a clear sky, during the 
early part of the night. Then the sudden 
extreme darkness which came on between 


reverent-minded naturalist 
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10.30 P. M. and midnight must have 
bewildered them so that they lost their 
way. In their wanderings, they came 
into the zone illuminated by the electric 
lights of the city, and flew back and 
forth over the lights until daybreak.— 
L. B. Nice, Univeristy of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., Nov. 12, 1913. 


Snowy Owl at Chillicothe, Missouri 


About ten o’clock on the morning of 
February 14, while passing through a 
grove of small oak trees, I saw a large 
white object among the leaves of one 
of the trees. After observing it. for a 
few more minutes. I was able to identify 
it as a Snowy Owl. A few days before, 
we had a snowstorm followed by some 
very cold weather, during which the Owl 
had probably came southward. The 
next day I heard another person speak 
of seeing a large white Owl, which I sup- 
pose was the same individual—DrsmMonp 
Popuam, Chillicothe, Mo. 


The Voice of the Tinamou 


Having heard. Tinamous calling at 
nightfall in tropical forests on the Island 
of Trinidad, I cannot help doubting if 
anyone not an artist as well as an ornitholi- 
gist, and no less gifted with pen than 
brush, could possibly have characterized 
their utterances in’ terms at once so true 
and picturesque, as those employed by 
Mr. Fuertes, in a paragraph published in 
the last number’ of Birrp-Lore. Dealing 
subjectively with a matter of uncommon 
difficulty, this remarkable passage is 
essentially a word picture, sketched with 
such rare and effective combination of 
literary skill, artistic fervor, refined appre- 
ciation of the spiritual in nature and 
careful avoidance of all overstatement, 
that it expresses precisely what every 
must feel 
when listening to the soul-stirring voice 


*of- the Tinamou, however incapable he 


may be then or afterward of rendering 
his impressions into similarly worthy 
language—WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 


Boot News and Reviews 


A DETERMINATION OF THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF THE WESTERN MEADOWLARK 
(STURNELLA NEGLECTA) IN CALI- 
FoRNIA. By Harotp CHILD BRYANT. 
University of California Publications 
in Zoélogy, Vol. 11, No. 14, pp. 377- 
510, pls. 21-24, 5 text figs. Feb. 27, 
1914. - 

This paper of 126 pages, devoted to 
a study of the food of the Western 
Meadowlark, at once takes its place 
among the most important contribu- 
tions to the subject of economic orni- 
thology that have yet appeared. It is 
based on the examination of nearly two 
thousand stomachs of this species from 
all parts of California, collected in every 
month of the year. 

Of the total amount of food taken 
throughout the year, sixty-three per cent 
was found to be animal, and thiry-seven 
per cent vegetable. Beetles and Orthop- 
tera (crickets and grasshoppers) each 
constitute one-fifth of the total quantity. 
In summer and fall, Orthoptera form a 


large percentage of the food—eighty- 
five per cent of the whole amount in 


August. Cutworms and caterpillars also 
constitute an important item. The only 
non-insect animal diet comprises a few 
sow-bugs, snails, earthworms, and milli- 
pedes. Of the vegetable food, grain con- 
constitutes seventy-five per cent, or nearly 
thirty-one per cent of the total; but nearly 
one-half of the entire amount of grain is 
consumed in November, December,-.and 
January, when little insect food is avail- 
able. 

As the author states: ‘Few people have 
any: realization of the great -quantities 
of insects consumed by birds,” and. he 
computes ‘that in the great valleys—the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin—alone, the 
young Meadowlarks in the nest require 
343% tons of insect food each day! 

Of the charges brought against this 
species, only one of any importance is 
sustained. Its depredations in fields of 
young grain are sometimes serious, due 
to its habit of boring down beside the 


sprout and pulling off the kernel. The 
author believes, however, that this 
damage is more than balanced by the 
good done by the destruction of harmful 
insects, and does not warrant wholesale 
killing of the Meadowlark. He advises 
certain preventive measures and frighten- 
ing the birds from the fields during the 
short period necessary. 

Ten reasons are given why the Meadow- 
lark should be a protected non-game bird, 
among the number being its esthetic 
value, and the author concludes that it 
“has been shown to be distinctly bene- 
ficial to agricultural interests as a whole, 
and thus to all the people of the state.” 

In the introductory matter, Mr. Bryant 
discusses the History of Methods in 
Economic Ornithology,and a comparison of 
the various methods. Supplementary sec- 
tions include miscellaneous data secured in- 
cidentally, to the examination of the large 
series of birds, as parasitism, malforma- 
tion, albinism, molt, etc., and several 
pages are devoted to the important 
question of whether protective adapta- 
tions of insects protect them from the 
attacks of birds, and of availability as a 
factor in the kind and quantity of food. 

A bibliography and four plates illus- 
trating food and feeding habits conclude 
the paper—W. DEW. M. 


‘A Srupy oF a CoLLecTION oF GEESE OF 


THE BRANTA CANADENSIS GROUP 

From THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALI- 

FORNIA. By Harry S. Swarts. Uni- 

versity of California Publications in 

Zodlogy, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 1-24, pls. 

1-2, 8 text. figs. Nov. 20, 1913. 

As one of the earliest tokens of return- 
ing spring-time, the Wild Geese are of 
interest to everyone; while the ornitholo- 
gist finds in their variations in size, form 
and color, scarcely paralleled among birds, 
fruitful material for study in evolution. 

Mr. Swarth, in an endeavor-to deter- 
mine the exact status of the Canada Geese 
of California, examined numbers of each 
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of the currently recognized subspecies, 
He concludes that all four are wéll founded, 
but intergrade so completely that they 
cannot be separated as species, notwith- 
standing the differences in size and other 
respects between the little Cackling Goose 
of Alaska and the big Canada Goose of 
the United States, which are so striking 
that no one seeing only the extremes 
would question their specific distinctness. 

The form breeding in California is 
found to be identical with the Common 
Canada Goose of the eastern states. The 
least known of the four races, the White- 
cheeked Goose, is a large, dark non- 
migratory form; occupying the humid 
northwest coast region. It does not 
breed in northern California, as has been 
supposed; nor even reach the state in 
winter, so far as can be determined. 

Diagrams graphically illustrate the 
variations in size and proportions; and 
the diversity in the pattern of the head 
and neck is shown by two plates of figures 
representing twenty individuals——W. 
DewW. M. 


BULLETIN OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NO. 
58. Five Important Wild Duck Foods. 
By W. L. McAtee. 


Owing to the interest manifested in a 
previous circular of the Department of 
Agriculture, giving information on cer- 
tain plants of importance as food for 
Wild Ducks, namely the wild rice, wild 
celery, and pondweeds, the department 
authorized Mr. McAtee to continue his 
investigation of this subject. 

The present paper summarizes the 
results of Mr. McAtee’s work. Five 
additional plants of great value as food 
for wild-fowl were found to be the delta 
duck potato and the wapato (species of 
Sagitiaria, or arrowhead), the nut grass 
or chufa (Cyperus esculentus), the wild 
millet (Echinochloa crus-galli), and the 
banana water-lily (Nymphaea mexicana). 
While at present most of these plants are 
of only local importance, the author 
believes that their field of usefulness can 
be greatly extended. 
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Maps illustrate the distribution of 
each species, and the plants with their 
tubers or bulbs—the principal edible por- 
tion in most species—are figured.—W. 
DEW. M. 


THE Boptey Heap Natural History. 
By E. D. Cuminc. With illustrations 
by J. A. Shepherd. Vol. II, British 
Birds. Passeres. 12mo. 122 pages; 
numerous illustrations. New York. 
John Lane Company. Price 75 cents. 
net; postage, 6 cents. 


The second volume of this attractive 
little work contains accounts of the 
British Warblers, the Dipper, the Nut- 
hatch, and the Creepers. Mr. Shepherd’s 
quaint illustrations in color, one or more 
on every page, “do not aim so much at 
scientific accuracy as at giving a general 
impression of the character, habits, and 
appearance of the animal depicted. It is 
believed that in this respect they will be 
found certainly more artistic, and proba- 
bly more suggestive than elaborate plates 
or even photographs.”—W. DEW. M. 


Dre VécEL. HANDBUCH DER SYSTEMA- 
TISCHEN ORNITHOLOGIE. By ANTON 
REIcCHENOW. Zwei Bande. I. Band. 
Large 8vo. 529 pages; numerous illus- 
trations. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 
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This is a handbook of ornithology for 
the student, and a work of reference for 
the general reader. Though written in 
the German language, it treats of the 
birds of the.world, and hence demands 
our notice. Volume I consists of 529 
pages, the first 67 of which relate to the 
subject in general, as internal and ex- 
ternal structure, geographical distribution, 
and classification. 

The systematic portion includes all the 
“lower groups” down to and including the 
Owls and Parrots. Determination of the 
genera, and in many cases the species, is 
facilitated by “‘Keys;” every genus being 
diagnosed and at least a representative 
series of the species treated. Descrip- 
tions of habits, nests, and eggs are limited 
to brief summaries. under the headings of 
the orders and families—W. DEW. M. 
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We have received from the Comstock 
Publishing Company, of Ithaca, New 
York, a copy of their new Bird Note 
Book, designed by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, and illustrated with outline figures, 
by Fuertes, of thirty common birds. 

This notebook is planned to combine 
schoolroom work with field observation. 
Sixty pages for notes, two for each species, 
are so arranged that the proper descrip- 
tive term may be underlined and the 
blank spaces filled in by the observer. The 
outline figures are intended for careful 
coloring in the schoolroom or at home.— 
W. DewW. M. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avux.—The January issue is a 
bulky number, and filled with numerous 
half-tone plates including one of a new 
Petrel (Astrelata chionophara), which is 
described by Mr. R. C. Murphy. The 
first instalment of an elaborate article by 
Dr. R. M. Strong ‘On the Habits and 
Behavior of the Herring Gull, Larus 


argentaius, Pont.,’ is well illustrated. The 


systematic grouping of facts follows the 
lines of modern research work and the 
original observations are a well marshaled 
host, setting a standard for future workers 
in kindred topics. 

‘In Memoriam: Philip Lutley Sclater,’ 
by Dr. D. G. Elliot, marks the passing of a 
great ornithologist of the old school. 
During a long and active life, Sclater con- 
tributed no less than 1,500 scientific 
papers, most of them on birds, in which 
his interest never flagged. 

Dr. C. W. Townsend enters ‘A Plea for 
the Conservation of the Eider’ on the 
coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
where persecution by Indians, Esquimaux, 
and fisherman threatens the duck with 
extinction. Mr. W. M. Tyler writes 
minutely ‘Notes on the Nest Life of the 
Brown Creeper in Massachusetts.’ He 
thinks that “the species will be found 
breeding here as long as the [gypsy] 
moths continue to kill the trees.” Mr. 
J. D. Figgins, writing on ‘The Fallacy 
of the Tendency toward Ultraminute 
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Distinctions,’ shows that considerable 
changes both in size and color have 
occurred in Gambel’s Quail introduced 
into parts of Colorado some twenty-five 
years ago. 

Of local lists, we find ‘Notes on the 
Ornithology of Clay and Palo Alto Coun- 
ties, Iowa,’ by Mr. A. D. Tinker, and 
‘Additions to . ot eee 
Cass and Crow Wing Counties, Minn..,’ 
by A. W. Honeywill, Jr. Some nomen- 
clatural questions are brought up afresh 
by Mr. G. M. Mathews under title of 
‘Some Binary Generic Names,’ and an 
account of the thirty-first meeting of the 
A. O. U. is given by our Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Sage. Notes and Reviews are 
numerous and valuable, and an obituary 
of Alfred Russel Wallace adds another 
prominent name to the long list of deceased 
members.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—Two recent numbers of 
‘The Condor’ still await notice in these 
columns. The number for November, 
concluding Vol. XV, contains nine general 
articles on a variety of topics. Joseph 
Mailliard contributes a brief obituary 
notice of H. B. Kaeding, one of the active 
members of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club. Herbert Massey, a member of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union, supple- 
ments Dr. Shufeldt’s recent paper on the 
eggs of North American Limicole with 
an account of the eggs of European spe- 
cies which are accidental in America. 
Ray adds ‘Some Further Notes on Sierran 
Field-Work,’ with a list of 49 species of 
birds observed, in June, 1910, in Eldorado 
County. Mailliard describes three ‘Cu- 
rious Nesting-places of the Allen Hum- 


‘mingbird’ at San Geronimo—one on a 


pulley and another on a rope under a 
wagon-shed, and the third on a wire hook 
in a carriage-house. Wright notes briefly 
12 species of ‘Birds of San Martin Island, 
Lower California.’ Dawson contributes 
three brief but interesting articles, one on 
‘Identification by Camera,’ showing the 
differences between certain shore birds, 
and two critiques of Ridgway’s ‘Color 
Standards,’ under the titles, ‘A Mnemonic 
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Device for Color-Workers’ and ‘A Prac- 
tical System of Color Designation.’ 

The most extended paper is a ‘Prelim- 
inary Report,’ by T. C. Clarke, on an 
extraordinary disease which has occurred 
among the Ducks near Tulare Lake, Calif., 
each year since 1909. The chief species 
affected were the Shoveller, Pintail, Cin- 
namon Teal, and Greenwing Teal. The 
dead birds found in 1913 included 1,753 
Ducks, and about 300 other miscellaneous 
birds. It is hoped that this investigation 


will be continued until the cause of the. 


disease, still obscure, is fully determined. 

The January ‘Condor’ opens with an 
interesting article, by Dawson, on ‘Direct 
Approach as a Method in Bird Photog- 
raphy,’ illustrated by some remarkable 
pictures of Ibises, Phalaropes, Sander- 
lings, and Dowitchers, taken at short 
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‘The People’s Bread,’ the same author 
points out the numerous shortcomings 
in the recent ‘Western Bird Guide,’ by 
Reed, Harvey and Brasher. Van Rossem 
contributes some ‘Notes on the Derby 
Flycatcher’ in Salvador, in 1912; and 
Rust, a detailed, illustrated account of 
the ‘Nesting of the Sharp-shinned Hawk’ 
near Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, in 1913. 

A ‘Second List of the Birds of the 
Berkeley Campus,’ by Joseph Grinnell, 
shows some interesting results of inten- 
sive bird study of a limited area. The 
campus of the University of California 
includes 530 acres. The first list of its 
birds published three years ago contained 
76 species, while the present list enumerates 
97 species, and the author estimates that 
a mean population of approximately 8,000 
individual birds is maintained throughout 


range. In a characteristic review entitled the year within this area.—T. S. P. 


A Codéperative Study of Bird Migration 


Brrp-Lore asks the codperation of its readers in recording the migrations of 
certain common birds in the belief that a joint study of their movements will add to 
the interest with which their coming is awaited, and contribute something of value to 
our knowledge of their travels in particular, and bird migration in general. 

It is proposed to take three birds which arrive during the earlier part of the migra- 
tion season, and three more which are due in the latter part. A summary of observa- 
tions on the first group will be published in Brrp-Lore for June, while those relating to 
the second group will appear in Brrp-LoreE for August. 

The first three birds selected were the Red-winged Blackbird, Robin, and Pheebe; 
the second group of three includes the Chimney Swift, House Wren, and Baltimore 
Oriole. A blank form is appended showing how the records should be scheduled before 
sending them to Brrp-Lore. These blanks should be mailed to Mr. Charles H. Rogers, 
care of Brrp-Lore, American Museum of Natural History, New York City, not later 
than June 1.—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


For the first time in its history of 
thirty-one years, the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union will hold its annual congress 
in the spring. Heretofore these always 
memorable gatherings have usually 
occurred in November, but the present 
year it is proposed to convene on April 
7-9, in Washington, D. C. This combina- 
tion of date and place gives promise of an 
exceptionally enjoyable meeting. The 
beauties of ‘spring at the Capital’ have 
long been sung, and visiting ornitholo- 
gists may be assured an opportunity to 
experience them under both sympathetic 
and skilful guidance. 

The hotel headquarters of the Union 
will be the Ebbitt House. The daily 
public sessions for the presentation and 
discussion of scientific papers will be held 
in the National Museum. 

Anyone interested in the study of birds 
is eligible for election to Associate Mem- 
bership in the Union; and everyone who 
realizes how much the causes of bird- 
study and bird-protection owe to this 
organization should welcome an oppor- 
tunity to become affiliated with it. The 
annual dues of Associate Members are 
$3, and all members receive ‘The Auk,’ 
the 600-page journal of the Union, with- 
out charge. Candidates for Associate 
Membership should apply to Dr. J. 
Dwight, Jr., Treas., 134 West 71st, 
Street, New, York City, or, from April 
6 to 9, care of the National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE creation of reservations and 
appointment of wardens may protect 
birds from their human enemies, but even 
government control and the services of 
so faithful a guardian as Paul Kroegel 
have been insufficient to protect the 
Pelicans of Pelican Island from disaster 
which befell their offspring during the 
nesting-season just past. 

In the last issue of Birp-Lore, Warden 
Kroegel wrote, under date of January 1, 
1914: “We have now as fine a batch of 
young birds as I can remember for this 
time of year;” but when, with Ernest 
Seton, we visited the island on February 
15, we beheld the most distressing scene 
of which one could well conceive. The 
ground was as thickly strewn with the 
bodies of dead young Pelicans as though 
batteries of guns had been discharged at 
close range into massed flocks of them. A 
few dozen young were still alive, some of 
which could fly, while others vainly tried 
to do so. At the southwest and northern 
ends of the island possibly a thousand 
old birds were resting or bathing, and one 
nest held three eggs, on which one of a 
pair of adults sat while the other stood 
nearby. This was the only occupied 
nest on the island. 

We have visited Pelican Island on many 
occasions, and have before seen the heavy 
fatality which may follow unfavorable 
weather conditions, but never before 
have we found anything approaching the 
catastrophe which has befallen the colony 
this year. 

Its cause is by no means clear, but 
there are certain facts which are beyond 
dispute. Thus the cause of the young 
birds’ death seems beyond question to 
have been starvation, but why they should 
have starved is another question. Death 
had occured since February 1, just. as 
the birds were about to fly. Some birds 
indeed, had escaped the fate of their less- 
advanced or weaker comrades by acquir- 
ing the power of flight, and with it ability 
to feed themselves, and some of these 
were seen about the island, as well as 
some distance from it; but it was obvious, 
even without an exact census, that the 
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greater part of the 1,600 birds recorded 
by Mr. Kreegel, after surviving the period 
of early Pelican life had died at an age 
when, with a week or so more of food and 
growth, they too would have been able 
to care for themselves. 

That starvation was the cause of death 
was evinced by the emaciated condition 
of all the bodies of the birds examined, 
and even more convincingly and patheti- 
cally by the actions of some of the sur- 
viving young which were awaiting their 
fate. With open bills they came directly 
to us, touching our clothing and voicing 
their wants eloquently, but in tones 
which bore but faint resemblance to the 
vigorous food-call of the hungry but well- 
nourished young Pelican. 

These birds had obviously been deserted 
by their parents, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the birds whose bodies 
dotted the island thickly about us had 
starved to death, because of similar 
desertion. 

If this be true, one naturally seeks the 
reason for this desertion. In February, 
1908, on our last visit to Pelican Island, 
large numbers of young were found that 
had died during an exceptionally cold 
spell, which had evidently prevented the 
parents from fishing. These young, how- 
ever, were all in the downy stage, and 
hence we may believe were less hardy 
than birds which had almost acquired 
the power of flight. Furthermore, we 
had been in eastern Florida the present 
year since February 2, and can affirm 
from personal experience that there had 
been no storm or cold wave of sufficient 
severity to prevent the parent birds from 
fishing. Is it possible, then, that for a 
period of several days the old birds had 
had such poor fisherman’s luck that they 
could not find sufficient food for their 
young? While this supposition might be 
true of a few pairs of birds, in view of the 
wide area of sea and river covered by 
the parents of all the dead young it is 
difficult to believe that it could be true 
of them all. 

Personally, therefore, we believe that 
starvation followed desertion, and deser- 
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tion was due to a failure, or giving out, 
of the feeding instinct, which had run its 
course. Possibly the weather may to 
some extent have induced the old birds to 
abandon their young; but we are con- 
vinced that, if exactly the same weather and 
fishing conditions had prevailed earlier in 
the season, the feeding instinct would have 
then been sufficiently strong to have 
induced the birds to overcome them and 
to secure food enough to support their 
families. 

Pelicans begin to gather on their chosen 
island generally in November, and the 
nesting season is well under way in Decem- 
ber, but on the west coast of Florida, 
Brown Pelicans do not begin to nest until 
April. 

This past season (1913-14) the birds 
returned to the island in October, the 
earliest date, Warden Kroegel states, on 
which he has recorded their arrival. The 
nesting-season was correspondingly early, 
and hence abnormal, a fact which should 
be taken into account when one tries to 
explain the failure of the parent birds 
properly to care for their offspring. 

But, whatever conclusions we may 
reach in regard to the factors which 
brought disaster to the nesting-season of 
1913-14, it is clear beyond dispute that, 
under the circumstances now existing on 
Pelican Island, the Pelicans are more in 
need of protection than at any previous 
time in their history. It is not the plume- 
hunter who is so much now to be feared 
as the thoughtless tourist whose landing 
drives young from their ground-nests and 
creates a confusion which may result in 
many deaths. Fortunately, Warden 
Kroegel’s watchfulness prevents mishaps 
of this kind. His guardianship of the 
island is now so generally known that, 
in most instances, application for a per- 
mit to visit it under his guidance is made 
in due form. But, if a strange boat is 
detected in suspicious proximity to the 
Pelicans’ home, the National Associa- 
tion’s patrol boat ‘Audubon’ is soon under 
way, and the trespassers are made aware 
of the effectivenss of the warning notices 
posted about the island. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


Perhaps the greatest value of festival days and anniversaries of all kinds 
lies in their significance, and especially in the appeal which they make to those 
who observe them. The appointment of a new anniversary is a matter of far 
more import than it might at first seem to be. Authority alone, even of presi- 
dents, governors, or other officials of the people, cannot make a festival, or 
even a fitting anniversary, out of a particular day. Upon those who take part 
in the observance of the day falls the responsibility of its success 
and continuance. 

In the long-forgotten past, when man approached Nature with a child- 
like fear and imagination, it was not difficult to people the universe with 
deities whom he must propitiate, and in whose festivals he must share. 
Throughout later ages, it has seemed consistent with man’s maturer judgment 
to pay some annual tribute to heroes and patriots, to celebrate events of national 
importance, or to commemorate experiences which have had lasting influence 
in shaping human environment and in molding character. The days set apart 
by different peoples for such formal acknowledgment of man’s indebtedness to 
great lives, great events, and great ideals, ought to be true festivals and signal 
anniversaries, rather than mere holidays, given up to feasting and ordinary 
pleasures. 

Arbor Day is a very recent anniversary, while Bird and Arbor Day combined 
is as yet observed in comparatively few states. This day has been set aside 
in the hope that man may be brought closer to nature in a practical, suggestive 
and inspiring way. Whether the day fulfills its mission, it is the privilege of 
this generation to determine. 

Possibly not one of our school anniversaries carries with it such fresh- 
ness and buoyancy as this festival of the trees and birds. This is because 
spring is the expression of each New Year in its youth, not only budding trees 
and returning birds, but also freshly coated animals, flooded streams and 
lengthening days of luxurious sunshine, remind us that the transcendent mira- 
cle of Nature is taking place. To appreciate this miracle, we must share in 
the general transformation of our surroundings. 

Who that has ever stepped on the yielding ice among the hummocks of a 
marshy pasture, or picked a treacherous way along the gullies and sink-holes 
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of a retreating brook-channel at freshet-time, can forget the feeling of the earth, 
of the air, and the scent of spring which everywhere abounds? No other days 
are like these days of budding leaves and drying soil. It is a glorious time, not 
only to be outdoors, but to be outside self. It is a revelation of a new kind of 
kinship to plant a tree and to welcome the return of the birds—a kinship 
with Nature. 

But the real spirit of spring must go with the planting and the welcome; 
otherwise the observance of Bird and Arbor Day will become a tiresome 
repetition of a once novel idea. 

Viewed in this light, it becomes a large but pleasant task to instruct our 
boys and girls how to meet spring: with open hands and hearts. What work 
more attractive or more full of joy could Audubon Societies take part in 
than this one of interpreting the true meaning of Bird and Arbor Day! 

Busy teachers and restless pupils would both appreciate the codperation of 
bird-students and nature-lovers in this spring-festival season. Will you not 
all make some definite attempt to observe Bird and Arbor Day more in the 
spirit of spring? Will you not make an attempt to observe it together in the 
school-grounds and public parks of our land, or better yet, in the woods 
and fields of the open? Will you not strive to attach more significance to the 
great idea which was the reason for the appointment of this day, the preserva- 
tion and conservation of Nature?—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XIV: Correlated Studies, Reading, Elementary Agriculture, 
and Geography 
“Look at this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page; see every season brings 
New change to her of everlasting youth— 
Still the green soil with joyous living things 
Swarms—the wide air is full of joyous wings.” —Bryant. 

As the wild winds of March tear the tree-tops and rush the melting snows 
of February down the hillsides into swollen brooks and channels, we feel the 
hope of springtime rising high in our breasts. There may be more storms 
ahead, but they cannot last long, for the great sun stays with us more and 
more each day, and neither snow nor wintry storms can brave the heat of 
its life-giving power. 

Jack Frost must stop playing with the temperature now, dropping it to 
the nipping point for the last time. The ice will break up in the rivers, rush- 
ing headlong down stream, and it will soon melt, too, from our streets and 
crackling ponds. 
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But this is not life, only a preparation for life. It is perhaps not joyous 
to many, only the sign of coming joyousness. Still there is far more life in late 
February and March than one uninitiated in the truths of Nature might 
suspect; while April brings myriads of creatures we ought to know by sight 
or sound, or some kindred sense. The early bluebird, the skunk-cabbage and 
honey-bee are a few of the forms of life that greet the observant eye. Ifa 
wave of sunlight breaks the chill of the air, an occasional “‘mourning cloak” 
butterfly may appear. In grassland, woodland, and plowed fields, hordes 
of insects are about to hatch from winter eggs, crawl forth from hibernating 
refuges or to emerge from snugly hidden pupe, which have survived the 
coldest weather, housed in the earth, under roots or in sheltered nooks. 

To check this winged army of destruction, other winged hosts are advan- 
cing from the distant Southland, our migratory birds, whose coming brings the 
joyous certainty of spring. How wonderful it is that just as leaves and buds 
are swelling and unfolding, and insects in countless numbers are finding their 
way to the open, the birds should arrive in a feathered multitude to swell the 
ranks of living things. There is a reason for this, a law of nature, if we could 
understand it, that governs the migratory movements of birds. 

There is a special work for birds to do in nature, and, with almost clock- 
like regularity, they journey north exactly at the time when this work is 
ready to be done. (Cmp. Bird-Lore Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 160.) Perhaps you 
have never thought of birds as workers. Watch them, and see how much they 
do in a day, or even in an hour. Their chief work is to get food for themselves 
and their nestlings, and, in doing this, they eat not only seeds and small ani- 
mals, but also thousands and thousands of insects, which would otherwise 
spread over the earth, devouring vegetation with frightful rapidity. 

If man had never tried to change the ways of Nature by cutting off for- 
ests, draining and plowing up large tracts of land to plant to special crops, 
if he had never brought into our country seeds and trees and insects and ani- 
mals from across the ocean, it might be easier to study the natural habits of 
birds, and to judge exactly what the results of these habits are. We have 
already learned that birds are fitted with tools which enable them to crack 
seeds of nearly all kinds, to dig beneath the bark of trees, to probe in the 
earth, to scoop through the air and water, in short, to hunt for food in an 
almost endless variety of ways and places. Since they are, on the whole, quick 
to discover new kinds of food as well as new kinds of nesting-sites, we call 
them easily adaptable to the changing conditions of wild and cultivated Nature. 

An illustration of the adaptability of birds to a new food-supply which is 
now found in the north-eastern United States is shown in connection with 
the gipsy and brown-tail moths, introduced insects whose yearly devastations 
cost us many thousands of dollars. 

The Downy Woodpecker, Kingbird, Ring-necked Pheasant (introduced 
into our country from the Old World), Phoebe, Least Fly-catcher, Scarlet 
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Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, and other species, 
attack these pests and devour them. Forbush says: “As time goes on, it is 
probable that birds will become more and more efficient enemies of the gipsy- 
moth and the brown-tail moth, as they learn better how to manage them. . 

As the gipsy-moth spends more than half of the year in the egg, this is its most 
vulnerable point. If Jays, Creepers, Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, and other 
birds, could learn to eat these eggs, as European birds are said to do, they would 
then have an increased food-supply the year round. Naturally, they would 
increase in numbers, and thus an effective natural check to the gipsy-moth 
in America would be established, provided these birds were protected. 

“The brown-tail moth is more exposed to the attacks of birds than is the 
gipsy-moth, since the larve hibernate in their nests in curled-up leaves that 
remain on the tree all winter (see illustration). Already some birds are learn- 
ing to open these winter nests and to extract the larve from them. If the birds 
once learn this lesson thoroughly, the power of this pest will be greatly 
lessened.”’ 

The Red-winged Blackbird and Blue Jay seem to have found out this new 
food-supply, while a number of other species eat the hairy caterpillars which 
have crawled out of their winter nests, and also of the moths upon their emer- 
gence from the pupal stage. 

The variety and number of insects are so great that, if birds had no other 
kind of food-supply, there would doubtless be more than enough for all of 
them, provided there were less cold weather and more warm weather. 

In the remarkable economy of Nature, however, every form of life has 
its place, its season, and its work. To study the intricate relations which 
result from this order is a life-long task. Perhaps this is one chief reason 
why nature-study is so absorbing, because there is so much to learn that is 
entively new. Surely, in no other study can teachers and pupils be discoverers 
and observers together to better advantage. 

But, to go back to the food of birds, numberless as the insects are, birds 
find other kinds of food awaiting them when they journey northward. Let us 
turn for a moment to the lists of trees, plants and animals which we studied 
in connection with the distribution and migration of birds, taking the Robin 
as our guide. (See Bird-Lore, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 57; No. 5, pp. 303-306; 
No. 6, pp. 364-368; Vol. XV., No. 1, pp. 53-57.) 

How delightful a trip it would be to fly with the Robin, from one place to 
another, from one tree to another, somewhat slowly at first, then more and 
more rapidly as spring hurried by us, seeking the distant North? 

Through tropics and semi-tropics, great plains and deserts, pine-barren 
country, by mountains and valleys, we should go; each day almost, finding 
new feeding-areas and nesting-places. If we could count the different trees 
which a Robin visits on its migration-trip, and the different things which it 
finds to eat, what a long list it would make! 


By permission of the Rhode Island Depariment of Agriculture 


WINTER NESTS (Hibernacula) OF THE LARVAE OF THE BROWN-TAIL MOTH 
These nests should be cut off in March and burned 
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Now that we are watching for the Robin, Red-winged Blackbird, and 
Pheebe, suppose we learn a few facts about their food, putting our informa- 
tion down as follows: 


Food of the Robin, Red-winged Blackbird and Phoebe, Three of Our 
Beneficial Birds 
(See, Some Common Birds in their Relation to Agriculture, by F. E. L. Beal, 


Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 54, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and also, The Relation between 
Birds and Insects, Yearbook of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for 1908.) 


] 
Robin Red-winged Blackbird Phoebe 


January.......|Wild fruit. Weed-seed. In winter home. 
February. .| Wild fruit. Weed-seed. In winter home. 
March . Wild fruit, beetles and Weed-seed and insects. |In winter home. 

worms. 

April. . . Wild-fruit, worms and Weed-seed and insects. |In winter home. 

insects. 

May. ..| Wild fruit, worms and Mostly insects, a little|Insects such as 

insects. grain, a few snailsand| May beetles 
crustaceans. Click beetles 

June. ..| Wild fruit, worms and Weevils, 25 per cent less} Weevils 

insects. grain. Grasshoppers 

July... . Wild fruit, worms and Mostly insects, a very! Wasps.|Wild fruit 

insects, little fruit, more grain.| Flies 

August. .. Wild fruit, grasshoppers |Weed-seed 30 per cent. Bugs. | Wild fruit 

30 per cent. Considerable grain in| Spiders 
certain localities, in- 
sects. 

September \Wild fruit, beetles. Weed-seed and insects, 
grain and rice notably 
in the West and South. 

October. ...... .|Wild fruit, beetles. Weed-seed and insects, 

grain and rice notably 
in the West and South. 

November... . .| Wild fruit, a few insects, |Weed-seed. In winter home. 

December......|Wild fruit. Weed-seed. In winter home, 


Summary......|Animal matter, chiefly in-/Vegetable matter about/|Insects and spiders 
sects, 42 per cent, large-| 74 per cent. 93 per cent. 
ly injurious species. 
Small fruits and berries|Animal matter, mainly|Wild fruit 7 per 
about 58 per cent, of} insects, 26 per cent.| cent. 
which 47 per cent is| Nearly seven-eighths 
wild fruit, and a little} of the food of this 
over 4 per cent culti-| species is weed-seed| 
vated fruit. and injurious insects. 


In habit of nesting, manner of feeding, song, plumage, and distribution 
quite different, these three species will furnish us ample work for study and 
observation during the year. It will be very much worth while to find ovt 
all that we can about them without in any way disturbing them. They have 
come, and are still coming, thousands of miles, to spend the summer ‘with us. 
The Robin may even linger through late fall, or, if the winter be mild, the 
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entire year. When we stop to think how many places they have passed through 
which we have never visited, how many things they have seen, heard, touched 
and tasted which we know nothing about, and how many things they do 
which we cannot do, we shall feel a great wonder about the beautiful world, 
of which the poets never tire of singing to us,—the world of life and joy. 

As we start out to greet the birds and trees and flowers, the animals, and 
everything which nature has to show us, let us not forget the wise instruc- 
tion of Dr. William Turner, an old English physician, chaplain, and natural- 
ist who, in the dedication of his history of the principal birds noticed by 
Pliny and Aristotle, published in 1544, wrote: “No one demands sight in the 
feet, hearing in the legs, smell (or taste) in the hands, or smell in the arms; 
but all these things are necessary in the head. Inasmuch, therefore, as so many 
senses are requisite in the head, which is set over one body alone, how 
many senses and what a wealth of wisdom and learning are demanded from 
that head . . .?” 

So let us keep our ears open as well as our eyes, our noses ready to catch 
the faintest odor, our tongues quick to taste, and our hands to feel, while the 
head directs all, including the heels, to paraphrase an old adage.—A. H. W. 


“He filled their listening ears with wondrous things.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Address Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, asking for Circular 96, 
leaflet on Arbor Day, prepared by Gifford Pinchot. 
2. Plant trees and shrubs, and plant them right, as a forester would, first learning 
which kinds of trees and shrubs are most needed in and best suited to your locality. 
3. Are there any maple keys about your neighborhood, and, if so, what are they 
doing now? 
. Did you ever see a mud-wasp make a vase of clay? 
. Where do the bees go for food at this season? 
. Look at the ragweed, to see what birds find its seeds to their liking as it matures. 
. Can you hunt for a fairy shrimp? Where? Why is it called fairy? 
. How many frogs and toads do you know by sound and by sight? 
. How does a squirrel strip a pine-cone to get at the seeds? 
. Can you name all the trees and shrubs about your home and school? 
. Learn the meaning of egg, larva, pupa, and imago, as applied to insects. 
. How many kinds of insects do you know? 


References: Nature’s Craftsmen, by H. C. McCook; Nature-Study and Life, by 
C. F. Hodge; Our Native Trees, by H. L. Keeler; The Birds’ Calendar, by H. E. Park- 
hurst; The Migratory Movements of Birds in Relation to the Weather, by W. W. 
Cooke (See Yearbook of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for 1910); The Legend of the Blue 
Flower, by F. H. Burnett; Bird and Arbor Day Program, Bird-Lore, Vol. XIII, No. 2; 
Handbook of Nature-Study, by A. B. Comstock. 
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FROM ADULT AND YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A NATURE-STUDY CLASS 


Early in the spring of 1912, the writer was given a class of twelve twelve- 
year-old boys in Sunday School. Some of them had not been attending regu- 
larly, and an inquiry resulted in finding that some of them preferred walking 
in the woods and digging out chipmunks on Sunday to attending Sunday 
School. In order to form a bond of common interest with these boys, I prom- 
ised to take a stroll with them on each Sunday afternoon, and help them to 
study birds, flowers, and trees in a systematic and orderly way. One of the 
boys had a stub-tailed dog by the name of Spot. This Scotch terrier went 
with us the first time, but after that he was tabooed, because he would now and 
then scare up a rabbit, and our orderly walk was likely to degenerate into a 
rout. By making the dog stay at home and making the boys promise not to 
throw stones, we succeeded in keeping probably as orderly a crowd as other 
Sunday-afternoon strollers were. 

The boys kept lists of the birds we saw on each trip. The number seen on 
each trip that we were able to identify was from twenty to twenty-five, the 
total number of kinds running somewhere between eighty and ninety. The 
following are some of the more interesting observations made. 

Among the earlier visitants, we noted a pair of Black-capped Chickadees, 
and a Tufted Titmouse and his mate. Although these birds generally nest 
farther north, the above mentioned individuals stayed with us all summer. 
The Tufted Titmouse supposedly nested in a hollow somewhere in a large 
elm. At any rate, every morning during April and May, from 3.45 to 4 A.M., 
just at daybreak, the male bird might be heard in the top of the elm singing 
his ‘Peeler, peeler, peeler;’’ but at any other time of day he was entirely 
silent. The Chickadees gave their characteristic notes only when they first 
appeared in the spring. During the summer they were entirely silent, but 
very much in evidence, from time to time as they carefully searched our 
apple trees for insects. The last seen of the Chickadees, they had a large 
family of young in tow. 

During the migrating season in the spring a number of Warblers were 
seen, but the only ones that would remain quiet long enough to be identified 
were the Black-throated Green Warbler and the Maryland Yellow-throat, 
or “Witchety” bird. This latter bird has been of very common occurrence. 

Almost every time we went past a certain pasture, we saw a rusty-looking 
male Cowbird and his three wives walking along before the cattle. 

We found two Cowbird’s eggs in two different nests of Chipping Sparrows, 
and removed them. One of the eggs we put in a Robin’s nest. Before 
going back on her nest, the female Robin held her head on one side and in- 
spected the nest; then she deliberately pulled out the strange egg and 
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dumped it over the edge of the nest in just the same manner that a sitting 
hen will pull eggs around with her beak. The other Cowbird’s egg was put into 
a Kingbird’s nest, the nest being so deep that I thought it would be impos- 
sible for the birds to get the egg out over the edge. . Both birds set up an 
uproar when they saw the strange egg in the nest, but they did not seem to 
know what to do. Next day, however, the broken remains of the Cowbird’s 
egg were found beneath the tree, and an inspection of the nest seemed to 
indicate that the birds had made a hole in the side of the nest large enough to 
shove out the offending egg, and then afterward repaired the hole. 

One day we saw a Sparrow building a nest in a wild rose-bush along the 
road. A female Cowbird was slyly looking on from some bushes near by. 
Next day the nest was completed, and contained a Cowbird’s egg and a Spar- 
row’s egg. A third chapter to this story was added three weeks later, when 
we came by and found two Sparrows feeding a large young Blackbird that 
was just learning to fly. 

On one stroll, we found two old Killdeers with two half-grown young. 
The young were very swift of foot, and were run down after quite a chase. 
One of them ran into a creek and, to our surprise was perfectly at home in 
the water. It floated like a cork and, after it had paddled its way acress, we 
took up the chase on the other side. The two young were finally coaxed to 
sit still on the hand, for inspection, while the old birds came within fifty feet 
of us and pretended to be badly wounded, standing on their heads in a curious 
manner and spreading out their wings. On our releasing the little ones, they 
all made for a swamp. 

On Decoration Day my twelve boys and one older boy started at 4 A.M., 
in a spring wagon, for a day’s outing at Greenville Falls, which is a 
fine resort for fishing, boating, swimming, and bird-study. On the way, we 
stopped to listen to a solo from a Black bird with a white back, which sat on 
a telegraph wire at the roadside, pouring forth a melody that resembled a 
chime of bells. The bird was identified immediately as a Bobolink. The boys 
noticed a plainer-looking bird along the fence, with yellowish stripes, and I 
told them that if it flew away with the soloist it must be its mate. The pre- 
diction proved correct. The Bobolink is rather rare in this locality. On this 
trip we found a Phoebe’s nest by a bridge, and also several Orchard Oriole’s 
nests, made entirely out of green grass. The black cape of these Orioles 
seemed to extend far down their neck and there-was more chestnut than yel- 
low in their plumage. They gave a note that sounded like “Keeler, Cooler, 
Cooler,’ which seemed to distinguish them from the Baltimore Oriole. We 
observed some grayish-looking Swallows entering a small opening in the side 
of a limestone cliff. The hole was so small and so dark that we could not see 
anything inside. What kind of Swallows were they? 

We also tried to stalk a bird that said “pe-er-e-er-e-er-r-r-rl,” all in one 
tone of voice ending in a rolling trill, sometimes with the ascending accent on 
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the end. This bird has been a mystery to us all summer. Although we have 
heard it very often on the hot summer days, we have never been able to get 
close enough to identify it. 

We found several pairs of Dickcissels that chirped their song from tall weeds 
in the hay fields. They said: “chip chip chip chip chip.” (do mi sol mi mi.) 

We also thought that we identified the Savannah Sparrow that sat on a 
weed in similar fashion, singing ‘“‘tsup, tsup,” ending in an explosive sort of 
whistle or trill which it is impossible to indicate on paper. 

The doings of the boys’ club would fill a large volume, but, as indicative 
of the spirit of sympathy with wild creatures, let me relate just one more cir- 
cumstance. 

Having found some young Redbirds (Cardinals) just learning to fly, I 
asked the boys if they would like to take them home and try to raise them. 
They said yes, they would like to, but did not want “to disappoint the old 
birds.” —C. C. Custer, Piqua, Ohio. 

[This communication answers in a very practical way the inquiry of a teacher who 
wishes to know how to conduct outdoor excursions of young pupils in bird- and nature- 
study. The fact that the excursions described were made on Sunday afternoons has 
nothing to do with the value of the method employed. The class of twelve boys evi- 
dently saw things and got a great deal out of the trips besides needed exercise. 

It would be useless, probably, to caution such classes against chasing birds, since it 
takes a well-seasoned observer to maintain perfect patience and self-control in moments 
of ornithological excitement. 

However, it is well to remember that the quiet observer, who is willing to devote 
plenty of time to each observation, usually gets more, in the end, than the hasty, thought- 
less person. Some day this class will find out to its satisfaction the Bank or Rough- 
winged Swallow, whichever species it happens to be, and the bird whose song did not 
disclose its identity. The apparent failures of a bird-walk are likely to be as valuable 
as the successes.—A. H. W.] 


A BIRD-STUDY CLASS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


About three dozen of our native birds are known to nest in the vicinity 
of our town and on the shores of the two small lakes near by. Robins, Meadow- 
larks, Song Sparrows, and Chestnut-collared Longspurs are some of the sweet 
singers we hear almost daily during the summer months. One of the very 
interesting species is the Bobolink, discovered near one of the lakes on an early 
morning in June. There were two males that sang, apparently not heeding 
us, and keeping only a few yards distant. That successfully hidden some- 
where near were the nests and mother birds, we did not doubt. The gay sum- 
mer dress and delightful song of the male Bobolink gave great pleasure to the 
Junior Audubon members, who made a majority of the party. Yellow-headed 
and Red-winged Blackbirds, Mourning Doves, Sandpipers, and Plovers were 
also seen on the same excursion. The Baltimore Oriole, Brown Thrasher, 
Wren, Yellow Warbler, and Maryland Yellow-throat are some of the inter- 
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esting residents of the other lake, during the nesting season. Barn Swallows 
are rare, and the scarcity of native Sparrows was noted this year. A Wood 
Duck made her nest in the cavity of a large tree in front of a summer cottage. 
Every day, for some time, she flew to and from the nest, but, as more people 
came to occupy the cottage, she finally left the nest. Just how many eggs she 
laid is not known. Crows are becoming numerous here.—Mrs. C. D. BERLIN, 
Wimbledon North Dakota. 


[The work of this bird-study class is exactly the right kind, and teachers elsewhere 
would do well to look up one or two accessible places frequented by birds, where they 
could go with their pupils in small parties, without too great fatigue or expenditure of 
time. Learn what your particular part of Nature has to tell you, is an excellent rule to 
follow. What someone else does in a different locality can never be precisely duplicated. 
Therefore, discover your own resources, and adopt the methods which can be most 
practically used with your own pupils. We shall be glad to hear more from North Dakota. 
—A. H. W.] 


A WALK IN THE WOODS 


I was hunting in the woods one day. I saw an old tree in the woods with a 
hole in it. I was going to climb up the tree. As I got up a little way it fell 
over with me. It was rotten. When I looked in the hole I saw three baby 
owls. They all tumbled out on the ground. Then I was sorry. But I did not 
know it was going to fall over with me. I set the stump up where the hole was. 
I put the little owls back into the hole. I fixed the stump up so that the wind 
would not blow it down. How queer they looked! I hope they grew up to be 
nice big owls——HERBERT MoreEnz (age 11), Sea Side Ave., Eltingville. 


Once I was walking in the woods with a friend of mine. I saw a squirrel. 
I went up the tree after it. When I got up to the top of the tree, a mother 
squirrel ran out. I put my hand down into the hole of the tree. Five or six little 
flying squirrels came out. They flew to one tree, and when I got up that tree 
they flew to another tree. In this way they were in seven or eight trees. Two 
came to the ground, and we caught them. The rest got away. I took the two 
home and put them into a cage. I fed them all of the nuts that I bought at 
the store, but they would not eat for me. I left the door open a little bit. One 
morning I found they had gone.-—Epwarp McCarrery (age 16), 137 Giffords 
Lane, Great Kills, N. Y. 


One day I went for a walk into the wood. When I had gone a little way I 
saw a nest of baby rabbits. The mother ran as fast as a bullet. That was the 
way I found the nest. I also found a lot of turtle’s eggs. I also found a quail’s 
nest. It had six eggs. That winter I saw the quails. They were looking for 
food. My mother sent me over with chicken corn for them. They did not fly 
away when I threw them the corn. They ate it in a delicious way. A man 
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said, “The Quails call my name.” That summer I heard them call it, “Bob, 
Bob, White.” His name was Robert White—Txomas FLynn (age 12). 


[This exercise in composition, based on original observations, suggests another 
method of making use of the time allowed for bird- and nature-study in our schools. 
There is a very definite pleasure to be derived from describing what one has seen, heard, 
or done himself, and the spirit of this kind of pleasure is shown in these compositions. 

The boy who “fixed the stump up so that the wind would not blow it down,” the 
boy who “left the door open a little bit,” when his caged squirrels would not eat, and the 
boy who carried “‘chicken-corn” to the hungry quail, are all boys who can be trusted to 
make friends with Nature. An experienced teacher, as I may have already told you, 
once said that we should not need to preach about kindness to animals to boys and girls 
if we would teach them to know outdoor life. 

No Bird and Arbor Day message could be finer than the poet’s call to the world of 
“joyous living things.’”—A. H. W.] 


“Welcome back to your North-land, 
Birds, to our hearts so dear! 
Sorrowful were the summer 
Without your songs of cheer. 
We long for you when absent, 
We'll cherish you while here.” 
From the Return of the Birds, by M. C. Bolles, Grass Range, Montana. 


SPRING’S HERALD 
(Photograph of Meadowlark by Guy A. Bailey) 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 73 


While walking along a country road one evening after the sun had set, 
and darkness had all but fallen, I suddenly discovered some object on the 
ground a few yards ahead. At almost the same moment it rose, and, on slow- 
moving wings, flew over the fence and disappeared in the gloom of the woods. 
The flight was so silent, and the wings were so broad, it was difficult to believe 
that it was not a great moth that had just departed from view. I knew, how- 
ever, that I had disturbed a Whip-poor-will in the midst of its twilight dust- 
bath. Evidently it had been trying for several minutes to find just the right 
spot, for there in the soft earth were three slight but distinct hollows, such as 
only a dusting bird would make. 

* --Soon afterward I heard it calling, or perhaps it was its mate, whip-poor-will, 
whip-poor-will; the shouts came ringing through the darkness, six, eight, or 

perhaps twenty times repeated. Then, after a pause, the plain- 
The Song tive but stirring notes would again come up from the old apple 

orchard, and fill all the space round about the farm-house. 
The still summer night seemed to belong to this strange bird of the shadows, 
for its rhythmical cry took possession of the silences, and filled the listener with 
contented exhilaration. All attempts to approach it that night were futile, 
for its big, bright eyes evidently penetrated the shadows with ease, and, 
long before we could even make out its form, it would fly to another perch 
several rods away. Only when it announced its presence by calling did we 
know its new position. Two or three times, however, we came near enough 
to hear the low note, something like chuck, which immediately precedes the 
first loud whip of its song. 

Ernest Ingersoll, in his book “Wit of the Wild,” says that a Whip-poor- 
will, while singing, “will often make a beginning and then seem to stop and 
try it over again, like a person practising a new tune; but 
these interruptions really mean so many leaps into the air, 
with perhaps frantic dodges and a somersault or two, for the 
snatching and devouring of some lusty insect that objects to the process.” We 
listened for this, but all the calls we heard were complete throughout each 
performance. It was fully two hours after the sun had set before the last note 
of this mysterious night-flyer was heard. Just before dawn it called again 
several times, and the farmer’s wife said she feared it was sitting on the stone 
door-step. She was somewhat disturbed about this, and intimated that if 
it were there the action would bring sorrow to the household. It seems odd 
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that people should be superstitious about anything so harmless as a bird, but 
in rural communities one often finds people who believe much ill luck may 
happen to them if a Whip-poor-will sings too close to the house. If they were 
better acquainted with this gentle feathered creature, they would surely know 
that nothing evil could come from it. 

Many more people have heard this bird call than have ever seen it; for, 
like the owl, its day begins only when the sun goes down, and before the sun 
comes up again it has settled to sleep on the dead leaves that cover the ground 
in the thicker parts of the woods. It appears never to give its call during the 
daytime. While hunting for wild flowers, you will sometimes come upon its 
hiding-place. It must sleep with one ear open, for the bicd seems always to 
hear you before you see it, and, on silent wings it will rise and fly quickly out 
of sight among the bushes. 

If such an experience should happen to one in the month of May or June, 
it is quite worth while to search the leaves very carefully, for you may have 

stumbled upon its nest, which, in reality, is no nest at all, but 
The Nest is simply a place on the leaves which the mother-bird has chosen 

to be the temporary home of her little ones. The mildly 
spotted, cream-colored eggs so closely resemble the faded, washed-out, last 
season’s leaves on which they are lying that it takes a sharp eye, indeed, to 
find them. So one should proceed slowly, lest an unfortunate step might 
crush the two little oblong beauties. Usually one is not quite certain of the 
exact spot from which the bird flew. On such occasions I sometimes place 
my hat or handkerchief on the ground near the place, and, like a dog hunting 
for a lost trail, begin to walk around the spot, increasing the circle constantly 
as I go. By this means, sooner or later, one will be pretty sure to find the 
eggs if they are there. 

If, when the bird flies, it soon comes to the earth again, and appears to be 
suffering from sudden injury, you may be sure that it has a secret that it is 
trying to keep from you, and, by feigning a broken wing, it 
hopes you will follow in an attempt to capture it. If you 
approach the bird, it will fly before you a few yards at a time 
until, having led you away a safe distance from the nest, it will suddenly 
recover, and, rising strong on the wing, you will see it no more. Doubtless 
the eggs are often saved from destruction in this way; for a hunting dog, fox, 
or ’coon, will seek to catch the bird, and entirely overlook the presence of 
eggs or young. 

If the eggs have hatched, you will need to look even closer if you are to 
be rewarded. The two little Whip-poor-wills, with their soft, downy coats, 
will lie motionless on the leaves, without even so much as an eyelid moving 
to betray their presence. Their coloring, too, blends so wonderfully with 
their surroundings that I sometimes wonder if any enemy is ever able to 
find them. 
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In many of the southern states lives the Chuck-will’s-widow, which also 
bears the name given to its call. It is larger than the Whip-poor-will, but, like 
it, is nocturnal in its habits. So closely do the two birds resemble each other, 
both in physical structure and in habits, that naturalists tell us they are near 
relatives, and, in fact, they classify them as belonging to the same family. 
Many of the people who live in the forests where these birds are found do not 
know much about the scientific study of birds, and usually believe that these 
two night-prowlers are one and the same birds. They will tell you that the 
Chuck-will’s-widow is the male Whip-poor-will. 

Down in the lake country of central Florida, as a boy, I used to listen to 
the Chuck-will’s-widow calling on summer nights. When the winter months 
came, however, the cries that came up from the deep woods of an evening were 
different; for at that season these birds were all gone, and their places taken 
by Whip-poor-wills, which had arrived from the more northern states to pass 
the winter where snows never fall, and frost seldom comes. 

Another closely related bird is often confused in the public mind with the 
Whip-poor-will. This is the Nighthawk, or “Bull-bat.” Very many persons 
think there is no difference in these birds, but there is a marked 
difference, both in appearance and habits. The Nighthawk’s 
wings are much longer, and, when folded, reach well beyond 
the end of the tail, while the Whip-poor-will’s wings do not extend even so 
far as the end of the tail. The Nighthawk flies about in the early evening, long 
before sunset, and may sometimes be seen, even at noontime, hawking about 
for insects. It often feeds hundreds of feet in the air, and may remain on the 
wing for an hour or more at a time. On the other hand, its cousin of the shadows 
only comes out of its seclusion so late in the evening that it is difficult to see it, 
and it captures its food by short flights near the ground. 

The Whip-poor-will, and the other two birds I have mentioned, belong to 
the family of birds called Goatsuckers. They have very weak feet and legs, 
and so move very slowly and feebly when on the ground. They sit lengthwise 
on a limb, fence-rail, or other object on which they chance to perch, and very 
rarely use the crosswise position so commonly adopted by the perching birds. 
The mouth in this group is one of the wonders of the bird-world because of its 
enormous size. All around the upper lip is arranged a series of long, stiff, 
curving hairs, which form a sort of broad scoop-net in which the bird entangles 
and seizes its insect-prey, for it always feeds while on the wing, and the agile 
gnats and moths might often be able to dodge or slip out of the very small 
beak possessed by these birds were it not for the wide fringe of bristles. 

Few birds are more valuable to the farmer than is the Whip- 

Its Food poor-will. It never does him any harm in any way, for it does 
not eat his cherries and strawberries, nor does it pull up his 

newly planted corn, nor eat his millet seed. It does not fill up the drainage- 
pipes of his house with sticks and leaves, does not eat his chicken-feed, nor catch 
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his young poultry. What it does do for him is to eat the insects that lay the 
eggs that hatch into caterpillars and destroy the leaves of shade and fruit 
trees. May-beetles and leaf-eating beetles are destroyed by it also. In truth, 
fortunate, indeed, is the grower of grain, or the raiser of fruit who, during the 
spring and summer nights, has one or more pairs of these birds about his place, 
for all during the hours when the farmer sleeps the Whip-poor-will is busy 
ridding his place of these harmful insects. 

Mr. Ingersoll says: “They never regularly sweep through the upper air, as 
does the Nighthawk, but seek their food near the ground by leaping after it in 
short, erratic flights. They have a way of balancing themselves near a tree- 
trunk or barn-wall, picking ants and other small provender off the bark; and 
even hunt for worms and beetles on the ground, turning over the leaves to root 
them out. It is not until their first hunger has been assuaged that one hears 
that long steady chanting for which the bird is distinguished, and which, as 
a sustained effort, is perhaps unequaled elsewhere.” 

In the early autumn, the Whip-poor-wills simply disappear without warn- 
ing. As they reappear far to the south, we know, of course, that they have 
migrated, but when did they go and how? Did they journey over the hun- 
dreds of miles of intervening space by short flights, or did they mount high 
in air as do many small birds, and fly swiftly for long hours at a time? Did 
they go singly or in flocks? These and other questions about this mysterious 
bicd of the night remain to be answered fully. Perhaps some younger reader 
of this paper will grow up to be the naturalist who will explain these things 
more fully to the less observant students of birds. 

No one should ever kill one of these useful birds. Its great value to man- 
kind has become generally recognized in recent years, and the laws of all the 
states where the bird is found provide that any one who kills a Whip-poor- 
will shall be fined or imprisoned. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Whip-poor-will belongs to the Order Macrochires and the Family Caprimul- 

* gid@, and its scientific name is Amntrostomus vociferus vociferus. It ranges through 

eastern North America, breeding from the St. Lawrence Valley and Nova Scotia south 

to northern Georgia and Louisiana, as far west as the border of the Plains; it winters 

from the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast to British Honduras. The only other sub- 
species is macromystax, of Mexico and the adjacent border of the United States. 


Note.—Additional copies of this and other educational leaflets may be obtained for 2 cents each 
from the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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MR. DUTCHER HONORED 


Mr. William Dutcher, President of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, was recently awarded the gold medal 
of the Camp-Fire Club of America. The 
presentation was made at his home in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, on January 21, 
1914, with a simple but most impressive 
ceremony. On the medal was engraved, 
“To William Dutcher, Founder of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, for his work in preserving American 
birds.”” The Committee of the Camp-Fire 
Club, which journeyed to Plainfield to 
perform this pleasant duty, consisted of 
Mr. William E. Coffin, President; Mr. 
Edmund Seymour, Treasurer; and Dr. 
William T. Hornaday. By invitation, the 
Secretary of the Association also accom- 
panied them. Mr. Seymour read to Mr. 
Dutcher and to the friends assembled 
warm letters of appreciation from Mr. 
Ernest Seton, Mr. Rex Beach, and Mr. 
Irving Bacheller. In giving Mr. Dutcher 
the medal, Dr. Hornaday, speaking for 
the Camp-Fire Club, thus concluded his 
address: “‘With this token, the Club sends 
congratulations to you for the great work 
you have done and the place you have 
won in the hearts of your countrymen, 
and its prayers for your complete restora- 

. ms tion to health.” Mr. Samuel T. Carter, 
MEDAL AWARDED TO MR. WILLIAM Jr., replied with an address of thanks in 
DUTCHER behalf of Mr. Dutcher.—T. G. P. 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS 


On February 16, two days after the great 
storms of February-March, 1914, began, 
telegrams authorizing the expenditure of 
funds were sent from the office of the 
National Association to Audubon workers 
throughout the snow-bound states, ask- 
ing them to call on the public to feed the 
birds. Agents were authorized to expend 
sums varying from $10 to $100, to start 
the work. Responses were immediate, 
as the following brief statements show: 

ConneEctTicuT.—Appeals for personal 
service and financial aid were printed in 
newspapers throughout the state, and 
were followed vigorously by subsequent 
articles in some papers, especially those 
of Bridgeport, thanks to the energy of 
Miss Spalding and her fellow-members of 
. the local Audubon Society. Large quan- 
tities of bird-food were purchased and dis- 
pensed by the Society and by private 
means. Many mail-carriers in the Rural 
Ffee Delivery service cheerfully carried 
bags of buckwheat, and scattered it 
along the routes with special reference to 
the Quail. Another striking evidence of 
public spirit was evinced by a water- 
company, which provided hundreds of 
pounds of grain, suet, and ground bone, 
and had its workmen distribute it intelli- 
gently throughout the large wooded area 
surrounding its reservoirs. 

ILt1no1s.—The newspapers spread far 


and near the State Society’s appeal for 
help for the birds, and its president sent 
out 2,000 instructive post-cards. 

INDIANA.—Under the impulse of the 
secretary of the State Society, Elizabeth 
Downhour, patrols of Boy Scouts at Fort 
Wayne, the students at Teachers’ College, 
Indianapolis, and many other helpers, 
were soon busy, proving that the people’ 
of Indiana generally were wide awake to 
their duties and privileges. 

MAINE.—The State Society’s appeal to 
the press, with instructions, was widely 
published. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The press and peo- 
ple responded generously to the call for 
work, the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and other clubs of young people exerting 
themselves everywhere, as the records 
show. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Similar methods and 
brought excellent results. 

New Yorx.—A widespread and urgent 
appeal was voiced by the press, and a 
vast amount of rescue-work was done, 
especially in reference to Ducks and 
upland game-birds. 

VERMONT.—The press repeated the 
warnings sent them, with good effect. 

Vircrnia and West Vircinia.—Great 
publicity was obtained and much bene- 
ficial work promptly accomplished. 


and VERMONT.— 
kindly energy 


THOUSANDS OF SCAUP DUCKS WINTERING IN SAFETY AT DAYTONA, FLORIDA 
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TWO INTERESTING CASES 


Mr. C. E. Brewster, Game Law Expert 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has been doing such 
splendid work for a number of years in 
enforcing the federal regulations in refer- 
ence to the interstate shipment of game, 
is continually making interesting dis- 
coveries. Two of these are referred to in 
the following communication recently 
received from him. The big gun to which 
he refers is a type of the enormous weapons 
which have long been used by the pot- 
hunters in certain regions along our 
Atlantic coast. The value of one of these 
guns to the market hunter lies in the fact 
that it can throw shot to a far greater 
distance than an ordinary fowling-piece 
and, further, the quantity of pellets 
which it hurls at a single discharge is 
capable of producing enormous execution 
on a flock of feeding wild-fowl. The 
“duck scaffold” is an ocular demonstra- 
tion of the length to which bird-butchers 
will go in order to defeat the law, as long 
as there is an open market for wild game- 
birds. Mr. Brewster writes: 

“In December, 1913, two officers of 
Washington, D. C., saw a man start out 
from the Virginia shore in a skiff. They 
intercepted him, and found in his boat a 
gun 8 feet 6 inches long, of an inch and 
five-eighths caliber, weighing over 100 
Ibs., loaded and placed ready for firing. 
He had with him, too, a double-barrel 
ten-gauge gun, also loaded. They drew 
the load out of the big gun, and found it 
consisted of a half-pound of flashing pow- 
der and a pound of small buck-shot. It 
would appear that the man was going 
duck-hunting with this destructive wea- 
pon. Since that time, the Biological Sur- 
vey has been conducting a general inves- 
tigation, and we now have the record of 
eleven big guns owned on the Potomac 
River, some of them more than 10 feet 
in length. If Virginia and Maryland, fol- 
lowing the example of other states, enact 
laws making it unlawful to have these 
guns in possession, we shall have no trou- 
ble in finding them.” 


“Another matter that may interest 
you is in connection with the duck-trap- 
pers of Virginia. After we had made 
successful prosecutions in the federal 
courts, two years ago, against these Vir- 
ginia parties, for shipping trapped ducks, 
they hit on the plan of tying up a bunch 
of dead ducks, after they had taken 
them from the traps and killed them, and 
shooting a load of fine shot into them at 
close range. They would then claim, in 
case the shipments were intercepted, that 
the ducks were legally killed. (You will 
remember that the Virginia law provides 
that ducks legally killed may be shipped 
out of the state.) 

Late in 1912 we intercepted a shipment. 
going from Virginia to Maryland. We 
took a number of pairs and had them 
picked, and, of course, discovered the 
shot marks; but the ducks had previously 
been killed by piercing the head with a 
sharp instrument. LEjichelberger and 
Bradford, the shippers, were convicted 
and heavily fined, this being their second 
conviction. Immediately the trappers 
arranged to take the birds from their 
traps, tie them up in bunches, and fire 
shot into them while alive. 

Last month, with two men in our 
employ, I made a trip along the eastern 
shore of Virginia. Off Quinby we found 
the apparatus or scaffolding used for 
tying up these birds to shoot. I am in- 
closing you a photograph of it. You will 
readily see that it has been used some.” 


Christmas Trees for Birds 


There comes from the Audubon Society 
in Buffalo a novel suggestion, to be noted 
for use by bird-lovers next winter. This 
is, that after the children’s Christmas trees 
have served their pretty purpose they be 
not thrown away or burned, but planted 
in some suitable place near the house, 
and loaded with food for the winter birds. 
This plan offers many advantages over 
merely scattering the food, or placing it 
on some shelf accessible to cats, etc. 


CHARLES E. BREWSTER AND CAPTURED. SCAFFOLD FOR EXECUTING LIVE 
‘BIG GUN” DUCKS IN VIRGINIA 
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ALBERT WILLCOX, BENEFACTOR 


Albert Willcox, whose magnificent 
bequest to this Association first placed it 
on a permanent financial basis, was, in 
many ways, a most interesting man. He 
was born in New York City, on February 
15, 1847, but spent most of his childhood 
and youth on his father’s farm on Staten 
Island. At the age of 16 he went to work 
for a drygoods firm in New York City. 
His father had a small insurance business, 
and the two joined later in it under the 
firm-name of A. W. Willcox & Company, 
and embarked in fire and marine insur- 
ance brokerage. On the death of his 
father, several years later, he became 
associated with a younger cousin, Wil- 
liam G. Willcox, under the firm-name of 
Albert Willcox & Company; a partner- 
ship which terminated only upon the death 
of the senior member, twenty years later. 

Albert Willcox accumulated a consider- 
able fortune, which he used liberally dur- 
ing his lifetime and distributed generously 
at his death. He was a large, strong man, 
and succeeded in life by his indomitable 
perseverance. 

He first became interested in the Audu- 
bon movement by seeing some notice of 
its work in a newspaper. He at once went 
to see Mr. Dutcher, then Chairman of the 
National Committee of Audubon Socie- 
ties, and after inquiring thoroughly into 
the work of the Committee, and especially 
as to just how the funds were expended, 
he offered to assist financially. 

I well remember when I first met him, 
in the autumn of 1904. Mr. Willcox had 
contributed money to the National Com- 
mittee the year before, and had recently 
stated to Mr. Dutcher that if some young 
man should become connected with the 
movement as financial agent, he would 
personally pay the necessary salary and 
expenses. I was living in North Carolina 
at the time, and, summoned by a tele- 
gram from Mr. Dutcher, came to New 
York and had an interview with Mr. 
Willcox. He impressed me as a very 
frank, straight-forward business man, on 
whose mind two things bore heavily,— 


one the need of educating the Negro in 
the Southern States, and the other a 
desire to see better means adopted for 
preserving the wild-bird and animal life 
of the country. 

At the termination of our interview, 
we went to Mr. Dutcher’s office, and Mr. 
Willcox agreed to provide the Associa- 
tion with $3,000 annually, in order that 
I might give half of my time to advan- 
cing its work. This he continued to do 
until the time of his death, which occurred 
on August 13, 1906, in his fifty-ninth year. 

He had always been intelligently inter- 
ested in the achievements of the National 
Association, which had in the meantime 
become incorporated, but never attempted 
to take any active part in the details of 
the work. By‘his will, the Association 
was made the beneficiary to the extent of 
$331,072. The Board of Directors at 
once made of this the beginning of a 
permanent endowment-fund for the Asso- 
ciation, and provided that only the inter- 
est from the same should ever be used 
for current expenses. Thus Mr. Willcox 
enabled the directors to place on a per- 
manent basis, for all time to come, the 
work of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 

Mr. Willcox was a man of great modesty, 
and while he lived he would never permit 
his name to be published in connection 
with his contributions. Whenever he was 
approached on the subject, he would 
always declare most emphatically that 
he did not want personal advertisement, 
but that with all his heart he did desire 
to see the wild life of the country pre- 
served. He was interested not only in 
bird-protection but in the preservation 
of other wild animals as well; and it was 
in response to his suggestion that the 
scope of the Audubén work was broadened 
to include wild animals as well as birds. 
Mr. Willcox had the utmost faith in the 
growth of the Audubon movement; and 
he desired that his gifts be used chiefly 
for securing additional support for the 
Association’s working-fund.—T. G. P. 


MR. ALBERT WILLCOX 
Benefactor of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
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FLORENCE A. HOWE: AN APPRECIATION 


When, seventeen years ago, the Indiana 
Audubon Society was founded, it began 
to promote the organization of local 
societies in various towns in the state. 

A few of the friends of the birds in 
Indianapolis organized such a society, 
and made me its president. It was my 
thought that, if we could extend our 
work into the schools, we could educate 
the children to know and value birds; and 
also that it would be well to interest the 
newspapers of the city, so that the atten- 
tion of the public might be attracted to 
whatever was accomplished. The scheme 
worked well. The superintendent of 
schools was much interested in local 
ornithology, entered into the spirit of 
what we sought to do, and facilitated our 
efforts. Very soon, one or another of us 
was constantly called upon to visit the 
schools and talk to classes about birds. 
The newspapers very heartily responded 
to our request to give publicity to what 
was being done, and these notices attracted 
the attention of Miss Florence A. Howe, 
a lady who had been a school-teacher, and 
a lover of the birds. One day Miss Howe 
introduced herself to me, and said that 
she had read accounts of our work, and 
would like to be one of us. Of course, I 
welcomed her to our fold; and because 
of her experience as a teacher, and intense 
interest in the cause of bird-protection, 
she became and continued a most effec- 
tive worker in the schools of Indianapolis 
and its vicinity. 

Miss Howe soon became a member of 
the State Society, was elected its secre- 
tary, and for several years was the lead- 
ing spirit in the work of that organiza- 
tion. Her work was so effective as to 
attract the attention of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and soon to 
make her well known throughout the 
entire country. She was one of the most 
energetic and industrious women that I 
have ever known—energy and industry 
that were not expended for a selfish pur- 
pose, but rather for the comfort of her 
family and friends, and for the advance- 


ment of the cause of bird-protection. One 
would expect such a person to be of a 
sunny and cheerful disposition, and she 
exceptionally illustrated these qualities. 
Her presence made happy everyone with 
whom she came in contact. It was evi- 
dent before the annual meeting of the 
State Society, in 1912, that her health 
was failing, and, at her request, she was 
relieved from the duties of the office 
which she had so well and conspicuously 
filled. She was, however, continued as 
a member of the executive committee, and 
regularly attended its meetings until 
within a few days of her death, which 
occurred, very suddenly, on July 9, 1913, 
bringing to a close a life full of disinter- 
estedness and Christian character.— 
Witt1amM WATSON WOOLLEN. 


A Thank-offering to Gulls 


A monument absolutely unique in 
character and purpose was unveiled in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on October 1, 1913— 
a monument to the Gulls that saved the 
first settlers from famine. No wonder 
that it is inscribed as ‘‘Erected in Grateful 
Remembrance of the Mercy of God to the 
Mormon Pioneers.” 

The incident so strikingly commem- 
orated happened in the summer of 
1848, when flocks of Gulls came to the 
settlers’ fields from the lake, and made 
successful war on the hoards of “crickets” 
(grasshoppers) that were destroying the 
crops. Mrs. E. B. Wells, said at the 
unveiling: 

“It is a poetic coincidence that our 
idea of national freedom from oppression, 
and our idea of state deliverance from 
starvation, should be presented by birds. 
The eagle, majestic monarch of the air, 
is represented on shield, and coin, and 
tablet of bronze, all over the broad land. 
The gentle Gull, humble habitant of the 
shores of our great salt sea, has found 
shrine heretofore only in the grateful 
memories of this valley’s pioneers and de- 
scendants. My heart swells with thanks- 


giving that we are now to preserve in 
sculptural art the miraculous incident we 
all know so well; and I now have the 
honor to unveil this beautiful monument 
to the eye and admiration of grateful 
thousands now living, and of untold 
thousands yet to come.” 

President Smith, of the Mormon 
Church, said, among other things: 

“T am only relating what I saw. When- 
ever the Gulls had been filled to capacity, 
they would fly to the banks of the creek 
and there disgorge the dead pests, which 
lay along the stream in piles, many of 
which were as large as my fist. These 
piles literally covered the banks of the 
creek. After the crickets had been so 
nearly destroyed that they began to 
shelter themselves wherever they could 
from the attacks of the Gulls, the birds 
became so tame that they followed under 
our wagons as we drove along, into our 
yards, and under every shelter where 
the crickets sought protection from them. 
With the help of the Lord, we were able 
to reap, that fall, a fairly good harvest.” 

The monument is the work of Mahonri 
M. Young, a grandson of the Mormon 
pioneer, Brigham Young, and is said to 
have cost $40,000. It consists of a granite 
column more than fifteen feet high. 
Upon the top of this there rests a great 


ball, upon which two Gulls of gilded 
bronze seem to be just alighting. The 
square pedestal bears four historical 


bronze plaques in high relief; and is sur- 
rounded by a fountain forty feet in diame- 
ter, in which water-lilies:- grow and gold- 
fish swim, and where song-birds may 
quench their thirst. 

Think for a moment of the difference 
between the sentiment held by the Mor- 
mons for the Gull and that entertained 
by the Louisiana Legislature years ago, 
when they passed a law taking all legal 
protection away from this family of birds, 
on the ground that they ate fish! What if 
they do eat fish? Surely the good Creator 
made enough fish for us and the birds too. 
And fish is not all they eat, as any Utah 
man will gratefully testify. It is a per- 
fectly truthful statement that America 
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holds no native bird which does not have 
its part to play in the great economy of 
nature; and the world would be the worse 
were any one of them to disappear. 


Ernest Ingersoll 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, well known as a 
writer on natural history, has become 
connected for a time with the home-office 
of the National Association in the capac- 
ity of assistant to the Secretary. The office 
has become a regular clearing-house for 
questions and information relating to 
natural history, and the correspondence 
increasingly required in this direction has 
already outgrown the limited time the 
Secretary is able to devote to this subject. 
Mr. Ingersoll will assist him in this and 
other phases of the work. It is hoped that 
some of his time may also be devoted to 
giving public lectures in response to the 
almost incessant calls for such service. 

Among the more popular of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s books relating to outdoor life are, 
“Wild Neighbors,” “Wild Life of Orchard 
and Field,’ ‘‘Nature’s Calendar,’”’ ‘‘The 
Wit of the Wild,’ and ‘Animal Competi- 
tors,” the last named, an account of North 
American mammals in their economic 
relations to agriculture and fur-growing. 
In his “Life of Mammals,” the public 
has a standard work on the four-footed 
animals of the world. Mr. Ingersoll had 
charge of the zodlogical department in 
both the New International and Nel- 
son’s encyclopedias; was for several years 
on the editorial staff of the Standard 
Dictionary; and is now editor of the 
Farmers’ Practical Library. His writings 
have also appeared in many of the popu- 
lar magazines published in this country. 


Enforcing the New Federal Law 


The following is from a news-letter 
recently given out by the United States 
Biological. Survey, bearing the signature 
of T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief. 

“During the past four months, work 
under the migratory-bird law has been 
pushed as rapidly as the limited means at 
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the disposal of the Biological Survey 
would permit. Unexpected obstacles have 
delayed the organization of the field- 
force in some of the states, and in a few 
cases it has been impracticable to act on 
the recommendation for the appointments 
of deputies to codperate in this work, 
which were made some time ago by cer- 
tain commissions. The department now 
has a force of 129 wardens in the field, 
organized under the direction of eight 
district inspectors and two special agents. 
These wardens are distributed in twenty- 
seven states, chiefly in the Middle States, 
the Mississippi Valley, the Great Basin, 
and on the Pacific Coast. In the East, the 
department is actively coéperating with 
undue de- 


local authorities, to prevent 


struction of wild-fowl by the practice 


of night-shooting and trapping. Several 
arrests and convictions have been secured 
for shooting at night on the upper Chesa- 
peake. 

“More than 125 convictions have been 
thus far reported, although returns have 
been received from comparatively few of 
the states. Every case thus far prosecu- 
ted in the Federal courts has resulted in 
conviction and the imposition of a fine. 
The first 
reported from California, where a notori- 
ous market-hunter was arrested under a 
Federal warrant for shooting after sunset, 
was taken to San Francisco, and convicted 
As most of the offenses under 


case in a Federal court was 


and fined. 
the Federal regulations involve a viola- 
tion of state law, a majority of the cases 
have been prosecuted in the state courts, 
where some heavy penalties have been 
imposed. The largest number of convic- 
tions have been reported from New York, 
New Jersey, and Oregon. The heaviest 
fines reported in the state courts have 
been: In New York, $50 for possession of 
a Meadowlark; in Oregon, $25 with con- 
fiscation of gun and boat, for shooting 
after dark; and, in New Jersey, eight 
fines of $100 or more, including one of 
$200 and:‘one of $300, for killing insec- 
tivorous birds. Several cases involving 
the killing of birds protected for five 
years under the Federal regulations have 
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been prosecuted, Killing a Swan on the 
Chesapeake cost the offender $100; kill- 
ing a Killdeer Plover in New Jersey 
resulted in a sentence to jail for nine 
days.” 


New Members 


From January 1st to March rst, 1914, 
the Association enrolled the following 
new members: 


Life Members. 
Arnold, Benjamin Walworth 
Beech, Mrs. Herbert 
Bennett, Mrs. Edward B 
Borden, Miss Emma L. 
Case, Miss Louise W. 
Dows, Tracy 
“E. D. T.”” (In memoriam) 
Forbes, Mrs. William H. 
Gladding, Mrs. John Russell 
Hentz, Leonard L. 
Kittredge, Miss Sarah N 
Mallery, Mrs. Jane M. 
Mason, George Grant 
Mershon, Hon. W 
McClymonds, Mrs. A. R. 
Newman, Mrs. R. A. 
Peabody, George A. 
Perkins, Miss Ellen G. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. R. Stuyvesant 
Renwick, Mrs. Ilka H. 
Roberts, Miss Frances A. 
Russell, Mrs. Gordon W. 
Schley, Grant B. 
Tingley, S. H. 
Wallace, Mrs. Agusta H. 
Wyman, Mrs. Alfred E. 


Sustaining Members. 

Adler, Max A. 

Andrews, Miss Kate R. 

Barfield, Josiah 

Barker, Miss Emeline L. 

Barton, Mrs. Warner J. 

Beckwith, Jr., Mr. Truman 

Bird Society of the Misses Shipley 
School 

Bloomingdale, Miss Laura A. 

Bolter, Miss Alice E. 

Bonnett, Charles P. 

Bradley, George J. 

Brakeley, Joseph 

Brewster, Mrs. Horace C. 

Briggs, Frank H. 

Brill, Dr. A. A. 

Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club 

Brown, J. Adams 

Buchanan, R. P. 

Burgess, John A. 

Burrall, Mrs. Mary E. 

Burritt, Mrs. C. P. 

Chautauqua Bird and Tree Club 


Sustaining Members, continued. 
Civic League of Florence, S. C. 


Clarke, Miss Elizabeth 
Colon, George Edward 
Comstock, Mrs. Richard B 
Cooke, Mrs. H. P. 
Cooper, Miss Theresa B. 
Cowd, Mrs. Henry 
Dana, Mrs. E. S. 

Davol, Charles J. 
Dittmann, Mrs. A. J. 
Doepke, Mrs. W. F. 
Drewry, L. D. 

Eaton, Mrs. D. Cady 
Edwards, Miss Helen C. 
Ellison, Secretary 
Ellison, J. Huyler 
Ferguson, Mrs. Walton 
Florence, S. C., Council of 
Fox, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Fray, John S. 

Gardner, Mrs. George Warren 
Gates, Mrs. John 
Gilbert, Miss Nellie 
Gilbert School, The 

Gill, Mrs. K. F. 

Gilman, Miss Caroline T. 
Goehring, J. M. 

Godfrey, Mrs. W. H. K. 
Greene, Arthur D. 
Griswold, Miss Florence 
Hanna, Jr., Mrs. H. M 
Harris, George W. 
Harrison, Harry W. 
Hatch, Mrs. H. R. 
Hauck, Louis J. 

Heyn, Otto P. 

Hopekirk, Mrs.. Helen 
Hoyt, N. Landon 
Hubbell, Miss Helena 
Hutzler, George H. 
Jacobus, John S. 
Johnson, Rev. Alfred E. 
Johnson. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Jones, Miss Amelia H. 
Leigh, Mrs. R. Walter 
Lewis, A. N. 

Lindsay, Mrs. J. W. 
Lloyd, N. Ashley 

Lord, Mrs. A. M. 
Mathewson, E. P. 
Maurer, Mrs. Oscar 
Merrill, L. K. 

Mildrum, Henry G. 
Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth C. T. 
Mitchell, Mrs. William 
Morgenthau, Mrs. M. L. 
McCampbell, Theron 
McNiel, Miss Ruth E. 
Neilson, Miss Emma C. 
Nelson, Miss = D. 
Newcomb, yt. 

New Smyrna Note ‘of Trade 
Newton, Mrs, Francis 
O’Brien, David 
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Sustaining Members, continued. 
Onondaga County Audubon Society 


Pagenstecher, Miss Friede 
Paris, Mrs. F. U 

Pearl, Mrs. Frank H. 

Pell, James D. 

Pfeiffer, Curt G. 

Piek, Mrs. W. F. 

Porter, Mrs. Clarence 
Potter, Alonzo 

Potts, Mrs. William M. 
Preston, Mrs. Walter Lane 
Putnam, Miss Elizabeth 
Quincy, C. F. 

Rand, Mrs. Charles E. 
Rebasz, Mrs. Wm. Mortimer 


Rice, Miss E. Josephine 
Riglander, Mrs. Moses M. 
Roberts, Mrs. Coolidge S. 
Rodewald, F. L. 

Ruperti, Justus 

Salisbury, Mrs. E. MacCurdy 
Scribner, Mrs. Arthur 
Seward, Miss A. D. 
Siedenburg, Jr., Mrs. R., 
Skeel, Mrs. Frank D. 
Strong, E. W. 

Swann, Mrs. A. D. 
Swinnerton, Mrs. J. A. 
Tanenbaum, Moses 
Thayer, Miss Ruth 
Thompson, Raymond B. 
Tompkins, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Townsend, Jr., J. B., 
Troubetzkoy, Prince Pierre 
Trussell, Arthur J. 

Tucker, Miss Abbie 

Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Van Name, Ralph G. 
Wallis, Mrs. Hamilton 
Weil, Charles S. 

White, C. H. 

White, Roger S. 

Wiard, Mrs. F. Louise 
Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank L. 
Williams, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Wilson. Mrs. Henry B. 


New Contributors 


Adams, Charles Quincy 
Ault, L. A. 

Brandegee, Miss Florence S. 
Brandegee, Miss Katharine 
Brookes, Mrs. Frank 
Collins, Mrs. Atwood 
Coxe, Mrs. Brinton 

Dawes, Miss Emily M. 
DéForest, Henry W. 
Dennis, Arthur W. 
Dickinson, Charles 
Edwards, Miss Elizabeth S. 
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Edwards, Henry A. 
Emerson, Mrs. G. D. 
“F.O” 

Greer, Austin M, 
Griffin, Mrs. Solomon B. 
Hall, Mrs. John H. 
Harris, Miss Frances K. 
Haskell, Miss Helen P. 
Hopkins, James 
Hussey, Wm. H. 
James, Miss Ellen F. 
Jamison, Charles A. 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. H 
Lawrence, John B. 
Mitchell, James T. 
McMurray, Miss B. E. 


O’Connor, Mrs. Ruth Davis 


Paine, 2nd, Mrs. R. Treat 
Patterson, T. H. Hoag 
Perkins, Mrs. George W. 
Priest, Miss Electa M. 
Richardson, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert E. 


Russell, James Townsend, Jr. 


Schlaet, Mrs. Annette Vail 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H. 
Sherman, A. L. 

Stanley, Mrs. Mary R. 
Van Brunt, Mrs. Charles 
Wakeman, Miss Frances 
Wallace, Miss Harriet E. 
White, Marcus 


Wilbour, Mrs. Charlotte B. 


Winthrop, Grenville L. 


Fund 
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Contributors to the Egret Protection 


Below is given a list of the contributors 


Previously acknowledged. . 
Abbott, Holker...... 
Abbott, Mrs, T. J. 


Adams, Miss Emily Belle. .... 


Adams, William C.......... 
Allen, Miss Mary P.. rr 
Althouse, Aer 
Ames, Mrs. J. B.. 
Anonymous....... 
Asten, Mrs. Thomas B Whee tee 
Babson, 
Barclay, Miss Emily.... 


Barnes, R. Magoon....... wit 
Barri, Mrs. John A........... 


Barry, Miss Anna K........ 
Bartol, E. F. W. ..: 
Bartol, Mrs. J. W. 

Baxter, Miss Lucy W. 
Beebe, C. 
Beebe, Mrs. Wm. Sw. &...:.; 
Beckwith, ae 


Amount carried forward....... 


Mrs. Caroline W..... 


$554 
I 


to the Egret Protection Fund for 1914 
received ‘before March 1: 
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Amount brought forward... .. 
tS Pee 


Benjamin, Mrs. 
Bergfels, Mrs. Henry ... 
Bernheimer, Mrs. J. S. 


Bignell, Mrs. Effie........... 


ee ere 10 
re ake 
Blackwelder, Eliot........... 1 
Boggs, Miss M. A.. 5 
Bole, Ben P.. 10 
Bonham, Miss Elizabeth S.. 5 
Bonham, Mrs. Horace. . coe 
Bowdoin, Miss Edith NED 10 
Bowdoin, Mrs. George S...... 20 
Boynton, Mrs. C. H.......... 1 
Braman, Mrs. Dwight........ 12 
Brent, Mrs. Duncan K.... 2 
Brooker, Mrs. Charles F. 5 
Brooks, Mrs. Shepherd. . 20 
Brown, Mrs. C.S. ..... 10 
Brown, D. J.. 2 
Brown, T. Hassall... 10 
Burgess, E. Phillips. . 3 
Burnham, William... 10 
Burpee, W. Atlee..... 5 
Burt, Miss Edith B.. 2 
Busk, Fred T.. 5 
Butler, Miss Virginia. 10 
Button, oe: 25 
Caesar, H aioe. I 
Cameron, E. S...... , I 
Carse, Miss Harriet... ... 2 
boy ME oe oa taciacetiee « 
Chapman, Miss M........... 10 
Chapman, Mrs. John W. 2 
Clarke, Mrs. E. A. S...... 5 
Clarke, Mrs. L.. re ane 
NE eee I 
Cleveland, Mrs. Clement.. I 
Cobb, Miss Annie W.. bb el 
Colby, Howard A;........... 5 
Collord, George W........... 5 
Colton, Miss ——— West... 2 
Conner, Miss M. bet 
Cristy, Mrs. H. we. - I 
Crocker, Rev. W. . Mag 
Crosby, Maunsell S.......... 5 
Cummings, Mrs. H. K. I 
Curie, Charles. . ewe Se 
Curtis, Miss Mildred...... 10 
Cutter, Dr. George W........ 2 
Cutter, Ralph Ladd.......... 10 
Davis, Miss Lucy B.. 3 
Davis, Wm. T.. 10 
new Miss Carrie E.. 2 
, Stephen S.. pee 

De afield. Mrs. John Ross.... 2 
Dennie, Miss M. H........... 2 
Dodd, Miss Jean Margaret... 2 
Doering, Spas 5 cis esvas « 10 
Doughty, Mrs. Alla. . + 
Douglas, Mrs. James... Moiveeaarh-0 15 
Duer, Mrs. Denning......... 10 
Amount carried forward..... $1,045 
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Amount brought forward... .$1,045 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E........... 2 
Early, Charies H............. 2 
Eastman, George............ 50 
Edwards, Wm. 5S............. 5 
Oo Sear oerry 10 
Elisworth, Mrs. J. Lewis .... 1 
Essick, Wm. Maiekoicys ce oeaee 2 
Ettorre, ID RRR 2 
Bs: WOME Micke. civ cc ctees 4 
Fergusson, Alex C............ 2 
Ferry, Miss Mary B.......... § 
Folsom, Miss M. G........... 10 
Foot, James ».. aid ee 
Franklin, Mrs. M. L. os Se 
French, Daniel i. tee RS 
Friedman, Mrs. Max......... 2 
Friers, Miss Emilie.......... I 
Frothingham, John W........ 35 
Fuguet, Stephen............. 5 
Gannett, Miss C K. ee I 
Gannett, Rev. W. C. and 

a ce a ate 2 
Gannette, Miss Mary T....... 1 
Garst, Julius gdb ds Ca aes oe 2 
St SD Seer err: 30 
Gladding, John R............ 15 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. H.......... 10 
Goodwin, George R.......... 5 
Greene, Miss Caroline S.. 2 
Gwalther, Mrs. H. L......... 4 
Hager, George OR eee 2 
Hallett, Wm. R.. fe) 
Hallowell, Miss Charlotte. 2 
Halsey, Mrs. Edmund D.. 8 
Harkness, David W. Me 
TE ts uso ¥en'o bS9\8<eabard 5 
PU MRREED, basin vay baw veslbn 5 
Hathaway, Harry S.......... 2 
Ms BE, NR oo cso cewie’s 25 
Haynes, Miss Louise deF...... 10 
Hazen, Miss Emily H........ 3 
Hearst, Mrs. P. A....:.....:.. §0 
Henderson, Alexander........ 2 
Herpers, Henry FOE Ae ae 2 
Heydt, Herman A............ 1 
Hignee, Harty G...........% I 
Higginson, Mrs. J.J......... Te) 
Holt, Mrs. R. S.. <s- 
Hooker, Miss Sarah H.. oa 
Hopkins, Miss Agusta D.. 3 
Horr, Miss Elizabeth......... 5§ 
OS i Serene 
Howe, Dr. James S........... 5§ 
SS See eee 
Hunter, Mrs. W. H.......... 2 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles L... 10 
Ireland, Miss Catharine I..... 10 
Jackson, Miss Marion C...... 25 
pe Oe Ree 6 
Jenkins, Miss L.. cee 
Jennings, Dr. Geo. H.. 3 


Jobnson, Mrs. Eldridge R.. 10 


Amount carried forward..... $1,547 
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Amountjbroughtjforward. . 
Jones, Boyd B.. 


ee Sao 20 
Joslin, Miss Ada L........... 2 
Jube, Albert B.. Mietaerm 
Keim, Thomas D.. Be ace. Sah ae I 
Kennedy, Mrs. John S........ 5 
eR Ok A eee I 
King, Miss Ellen............ 25 
eS OY eee 10 
Kuser, Anthony R........... 10 
Lagowitz, Miss Marriet L.. I 
Laughlin, Mrs. H. M.. seer 
Lawrence, Roswell B.. naa) ae 
Lewis, Mrs. — i. tes ee 
Lewis, J. B.. re ery 2 
Lippitt, Mrs. SR 5 
Livingston, Miss A. P........ 15 
Loring, Mrs. Charles Mt 3 
Lovering, Mrs. Helen E....... 1 
Luttgen, Walter............. 5 
PO eset b wan hs cove ea I 
Marlor, Henry S.. eisai 
Marsh, J. A.... secede telataal ie 
Marsh, Spencer SSE LE I 
Mason, ae ae Ge ae 
Mason, Mrs. Geo. G.. 10 
pS Serre 5 
\ Ry rest 2 
Merritt, Mrs. James H....... 1 
Miller, Hon. Charles R....... 10 
Minot, William.. 2 
Montell, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 2 
Morgan, Jr., Mrs. J. P.. 5 
Morgenthau, Mrs. M.L...... 1 
Moore, Henry D.............100 
Ee eee 
Morrill, Miss A. W.......... 5 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry........ 5 
Mott, Miss Marian.......... § 
Murray, Jr., J. Irwin........ I 
McConnell, Mrs. Annie B..... 5 
Nesmith, Miss Mary......... 5 
Nice, Mrs. Margaret M....... 3 
Oliver, Dr. Henry K.......... 10 
Osborne, Arthur A.. epee 
Osterholt, E.. ac 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret é: 10 
Peck, Dr. Elizabeth L.. I 
Pegram, Mrs. Edward S....... 5 
Pepper, Mrs. William. . 5 
3 ke a ae 
Phelps, Francis Von R.. 10 
i Se ere 3 
Porter, Miss Elizabeth B......_ 1 
Porter, Miss Juliet........... § 
Pott, Miss Emma............ I 
Proctet, Weel ...06....:.5, 5 
Proctet, Wm. Rows... ......0: 35 
Pusey, Mrs. Howard......... 2 
Potaam, Mrs. A.'S.........5.-.3 
TR, WI oie ec seats 5 
Amount carried forward..... $1,966 
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- $1,547s4 
Jopson, Dr. and “Mrs. ‘John H. 1 
H. B 
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Amount brought forward. . . .$1,966 
Raymond, Charles H......... 15 
Reed, —— are Howell...... 10 
Rhoads, N I 
Richmend, Miss Edith H. I 
Ricketson, W _. Petia ds 1 
Robins, Miss N. H.. ; eee 
Robbins, Mr. and | rs R. E.. 20 
Robinson, William A.. TN 
Ross, Dr. Lucretius H.. 2 
Sabine, Dr. George K.. 2 
Sampson, Miss aa. A S.. I 
Saul, Charles R.. yet 
Saunders, Charles G... zs Te 
Savage, A. L.. owas 5 
Sawtelle, Mrs. E. “M... 2 
Sawyer, Mrs. C. R. 2 
Schweppe, Mrs. H. M. tt oe 
Scofield, Miss Helen 20 
Scofield, Miss Marion 10 
Sellers, Howard.... 10 
Severance, Mrs. P. C... 3 
Shepard, Sidney C. 10 
Simpkins, Miss M. W. ie 
Sleght, Mrs. B. H. B. 5 
Small, Miss A. M. 2 
Smith, Mrs. Cornelius. B... 6 
Smith, Marshall E.... Sips 
Spachman, Miss Emily S...... 1 
Spalter, Mrs. F. B. I 

“Sphinx” ..... 5 
Spong, Mrs. J. Zz R.. 35 
Sprague, Dr. Francis P. 25 
Spring, Miss Anna R. 5 
Squires, Mrs. Grace B. 3 
Stanton, Mrs. T. G..... 2 
Stevens, F. E.. son 
Stevenson, Mrs. ‘Robert H.... 10 
Stimson, Wm. B............. 2 

Amount carried forward. . . . .$2,207 
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Amount brought forward... .$2,207 


Struthers, Miss Mary S....... 10 
Tapley, Miss Alice P......... 20 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R.........100 
Thomas, Miss Emily Hinds... 10 
Thorndike, Mrs. Alice Amory 1 
Thorne, W. V. S.. ‘28 
Timmerman, Miss Edith E. .. 
Topliff, Miss Anna E.. rf 
Tower, Miss Ellen See 
Troescher, (> * 

Troup, Charles A. S.. 
Tuckerman, Frederick... oz 
Ulmann, Mrs. Carl J......... 
Underwood, Mrs. C. J........ 
Vaillant, Miss Maria J....... 
Van Wagenen, Mrs. G. A..... 
Vermilye, Mrs. W. G......... 
Von Zedlitz, Mrs. Anna...... 
Walker, Miss Mary A........ 
Warner, Mrs. Edward P. 
Washburn, Miss Annie M..... 
Webster, F. G.. 

Westover, M. * ry ae 
Wheeler, Frank Tank the 
Wheeler, Wilfrid............. 
Ee er 
Wilkins, Miss Laura......... 
Willard, Miss Helen..... aS 
Willcox, Prof. M. A.......... 
Williams, Mrs. C. Duane..... 
Williams, Geo. F.. re 
Williams, Mrs. Sidney | OR 
Wilson, Orme ) A Ore 
Witherbee, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Woodward, Dr. S. B.. : 
Wright, Miss Mary Sea 
Zimmerman, Dr. M. W....... 5 
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WILD DUCKS SWARMING IN GREAT SOUTH BAY, FEBRUARY, ror4. 
Photograph by Dr. Frank Overton 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Naval Codperation 


“T am in receipt of your letter of 
inquiry. Aigrettes were undoubtedly, in 
some instances, brought in by officers 
and men of the navy from Central-Ameri- 
can countries, where the birds are ruth- 
lessly killed, and their plumes sold locally 
or exported; but this was before there was 
any law forbidding their importation. 
Since their importation is now forbidden, 


‘The Irish Society for the Protection of 
Birds, at their annual general meeting, 
held on the 23d of January, 1914, in 
Dublin, desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the good work done by 
the Audubon societies in the cause of 
bird-protection, by bringing about the 
passing of the new tariff law, which pro- 
hibits the importation into the United 
States of America of the feathers of wild 
birds. By their action the Audubon socie- 


LONG ISLAND DUCKS, LOSING FEAR OF MAN IN QUEST OF FOOD, DURING 
. THE BLIZZARD OF FEBRUARY, 1914 
Photographed by Dr. Frank Overton 


and commanding officers of ships are 
required to submit lists of all articles, 
acquired by purchase or otherwise, which 
are to be landed, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment requires its officials to act upon said 
lists, it does not appear necessary to issue 
any further orders on the subject. I am 
in thorough accord with the spirit of the 
Audubon Societies, and I do not wish to 
condone in any manner violations of any 
customs regulation by persons in the 
naval service; and did not the whole mat- 
ter appear to be now adequately covered 
by Navy and Treasury Department regu- 
lations, I should take steps to have fur- 
ther orders issued.’’ JosEPpHUS DANIELS, 

Washington, D.C. Secretary of the Navy. 


A Compliment from Ireland 


“T have been directed by the Committee 
of this Society to forward to you the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


ties have struck a heavy blow against 
a most cruel and iniquitous trade.’”’ 

GEORGE C. May. 

Dublin, Ireland. Honorable Secretary. 


Tamed by Hunger 


“The cold weather which suddenly 
developed on February 9, 1914, froze the 
Great South Bay, Long Island, from 
shore to shore, leaving only small patches 
of open water at the mouths of the creeks. 
Owing to the unseasonably mild weather 
which had prevailed during December and 
January, large numbers of ducks were 
caught unawares, and were compelled 
to seek the open places near shore. On 
Sunday morning, February 15, a flock of 
about 5,000 Broadbills were swimming 
in the open water at the mouth of 
Patchogue Creek, and when frightened 
away they would immediately return. 
Every inlet on the south shore also con- 
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tained vast numbers of birds, and a great 
deal of illegal shooting took place, espe- 
cially in the inlets away from habitations. 
The Ducks that were shot were too poor 
to eat, and there was absolutely no 
excuse for their killing. A good game- 
warden could have done an immense 
work in preserving the flocks. The Ducks 
are so tame that they swim unconcerned 
near the vessels, and beside a large lum- 
ber-yard and planing-mill in the creek 
near the railroad-crossing. The accom- 
panying photographs (on pages 156 and 
157) will give a little idea of their num- 
bers, and also how tame they have be- 
come.” 
Frank Overton, M.D. 
Patchogue, L. I. 


A Victory in Arkansas 


“T feel that one of the greatest victories 
gained was when I succeeded in convinc- 
ing the attorney general of Arkansas that 
the local law for Mississippi County, 
which permitted the exportation of 
Ducks for market, was unconstitutional, 
and secured, as you know, his opinion to 
that effect. This will put a stop to the 
shipping of millions of Ducks for market- 
purposes, and absolutely put the market- 
hunter out of business in Arkansas. I 
am very proud of the success I have had 
in knocking out the local game-laws; and 
now, since I have succeeded in stopping 
the shipping of game, I feel that I am very 
well paid for all my work for the past 
eight years.” 

E. V. VISART. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Law-breaking Tourists 


“On January 19, 1914, the yacht 
Flaneur, of New York, with Mr. John 
Noething, of New York City, passed by 
here and ran aground within a few hundred 
yards of that big warning notice on the 
Mosquito Inlet Bird Reservation. In a 
few minutes I saw him get into a small 
boat and drift down to a large bunch of 
Pelicans that were resting on a sand-bar. 
I saw the birds fly but heard no report 
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from a gun, and concluded that they were 
photographing them, as many persons 
do; but they had a high-power small- 
caliber rifle. Some men fishing near saw 
them shoot and pick the birds up and 
carry them across the river and hide them 
in the brush, and so informed me, and 
told me where to find them. I at once 
went down, found one bird, and took it 
over and confronted Noething with it. He 
promptly denied any knowledge until I 
told him it was useless, and so placed him 
under arrest, and am taking him to 
Daytona, where I can put a marshal 
aboard the boat to take care of him until 
I can get action. It was a purely wanton 
and illegal act on the part of Noething.”’ 
B. J. Pacetti, 

Inspector of Government Reservations. 
Ponce Park, Florida. 

[At a cost of $75; the National Associa- 
tion assisted in prosecuting this man 
Noething, who later, in the Federal Court 
at Jacksonville, Fla., was fined $110 and 
costs.—T. G. P.] 


A Bird Oasis 


“Last summer, during the extreme 
heat and drought (it was unusually severe, 
for we had no rain for more than two 
months, and for several days the ther- 
mometer registered 118 degrees in the 
shade), I used to watch the birds gather- 
ing daily in our yard for shelter from the 
terrible heat. As the city water-supply 
was very low, residents were not allowed 
to use water on their lawns at any time 
for a period of four or five weeks; conse- 
quently our town presented a parched and 
desert-like appearance, except for a few 
lawns, like ours, which had a constant 
supply of water from individual water- 
plants. This yard, with its dense shade 
and green grass, was a veritable oasis, to 
which the birds flocked by the hundreds, 
to bathe in the spray from the lawn- 
sprinkler, and to drink from the vessels 
I had provided for their use. Realizing 
their needs, I placed several basins and a 
large tin pail, which I kept filled to the 
brim, where they might have access to 


them, and was repaid for my trouble by 
the very excellent opportunity it gave 
me to study their peculiarities. There 
were many human attributes manifested 
by that feathered tribe, in those few days, 
over their privileges and fancied rights. 
The English Sparrows seemed to hold a 
monopoly over the water-pail, and it was 
a pleasing and not uncommon sight to 
find an unbroken circle of trim little tails 
fringing its rim. For two days, a solitary 
Nighthawk selfishly appropriated one of 
the basins for his exclusive use, and the 
Robins and Blackbirds were almost con- 
stantly disporting themselves in the spray 
circling from the sprinkler. The Wood- 
pecker always kept on the outskirts. I 
never once saw him join the rest of the 
company. The Brown Thrashers and 
Mockingbirds, too, were rather timid and 
never asserted themselves aggressively. 
Unlike the Woodpecker, however, they 
mixed quite freely with the rest of my 
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THE BRUSH HILL (MASS.) BIRD-CLUB EXHIBIT 
Natural bird-food, and‘apparatys for attracting birds. Arranged by Dr. Harris Kennedy. 
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guests. I was struck, too, by the number 
of strangers which came to this party— 
birds I had never seen before; and so I 
kept a lookout for the little black-and- 
white singer previously mentioned to 
you, but he never appeared. One day I 
made a note of the different varieties 
perched within a radius of seventy-five 
feet, and, as nearly as I can remember, 
there were fifteen distinct varieties. 
Among them were Robins, Thrushes, 
Orioles, Goldfinches, Sparrows, Catbirds, 
Kingbirds, Mockingbirds, and Blackbirds, 
also a Woodpecker and the Nighthawk.”’ 

ELIZABETH SCHNALLER. 
Hayo, Kansas. 


Lively Juniors 


‘‘When I read to the class your letter, 
received previous to organization, I was 
somewhat surprised at the hearty response 
and enthusiasm manifested. A meeting 
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was called, officers for a Junior Audubon 
Society were elected, and the require- 
ments of the society more definitely 
explained. To strengthen the enthusiasm, 
I gave the president full control of the 
meeting. He proceeded to business by 
appointing two members to _ prepare 
papers on some bird of their choice, to be 
read at the next meeting. An additional 
fee of 25 cents was assessed upon each 
member, for the purpose of purchasing 
books about birds. Some of the boys have 
agreed to build a bird-house to be placed 
on the school-grounds.”’ 
ANNA M. HEANEY. 

Wallkill, N. Y. 


NOTES OF RECENT LEGISLATION 
Shall Cats Be Licensed? 


The bird-lovers and agricultural econo 
mists in both Massachusetts and New 
Jersey have renewed this year their 
efforts to get state laws licensing cats, in 
order to reduce the number of strays, 
which are virtually wild animals of prey, 
and cause the death of innumerable birds 
whose services would be of benefit to the 
community. In Massachusetts, the pro- 
posal, which was defeated in committee 
on March 13, was that a single male cat 
should be permitted unlicensed to each 
family; but that all others should be safe 
from capture and death only on payment 
of a license ($1 for a male, and $2 for a 
female), indicated by wearing a collar 
and tag. 

In New Jersey, a bill, originating with 
the game commission, has passed the 
Assembly, and is now pending in the 
Senate. 

In both these cases, members of the 
State Audubon Societies, and of several 
organizations interested in game-protec- 
tion, as well as many private supporters, 
have appeared to urge the passage of the 
measures; and this Association has 
added its influence. The opposition comes 
mainly from conservative farmers, and 
from women defending their pets; but 
the arguments of both were sentimental 
rather than substantia]. 
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No Escape by Parcel Post 


That the facilities of the parcel post 
cannot be used by malefactors as a means 
of breaking the law against the importa- 
tion of prohibited millinery feathers has 
been established by rulings of the post- 
office authorities. Among the first results 
of this wise decree were the seizure, in 
the Chicago post-office, of two packages 
of foreign feathers, mailed, one from 
China, and one from Japan, to ladies in 
Massachusetts, and in Ohio. 


Progress in Great Britain 


A cable message from London informs us 
that the bill prohibiting the importation 
into Great Britain of the plumage of 
wild birds, or “‘bits of birds,’”’ passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons 
on March g, and was forwarded by the 
overwhelming majority of 297 to 15. 


A Check in Virginia 


The bill to establish a state warden 
force, to be supported by the license- 
fees of resident hunters, which has been so 
strongly urged in Virginia by the State 
Audubon Society, encouraged by this 
Association and other kindred influences, 
failed on March 13, by four votes, to pass 
the Assembly, after having passed the 
Senate, because, as President Hart says, 
some members could not obtain objec- 
tionable amendments. 


Relief for Birds-of-paradise 


The German government, through Dr. 
Wilhelm Solf, Minister for the colonies, 
has forbidden any ‘hunting of Birds-of- 
paradise in German New Guinea during 
the next eighteen months, the order 
issuing on March 11, In announcing this 
decision in the Imperial Parliament, Dr. 
Solf said he had originally intended to 
make the prohibition permanent, but 
had changed his view after. receiving a 
report from an expedition in the interior 
of New Guinea, which said-there were im- 
mense numbers of birds there, and that 
no danger existed of their extinction. 


